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The Miller as a Litigant 
in 1941 


Epiror’s Note.—Mr. Street, the author 
of the accompanying legal survey, is well 
known to readers of THE NORTHWESTERN 
Mitter. He has been a regular contribu- 
tor to this journal since 1913, when he 
began to practice law in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, devoting much time to legal 
journalism. He is the author of “The 
Miller and the Law,” a book published by 
THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER in 1926, com- 
posed largely of matter that had ap- 
peared serially in this journal. He has 
also published books covering legal as- 
pects of other business pursuits and in 
several professional fields. Thousands of 
his articles on these subjects have ap- 
peared in the business press. He is a 
member of the editorial staff of the West 
Publishing Co., St. Paul, law book pub- 
lisher, and a member of the law firm of 
Leonard, Street & Deinard, Minneapolis. 
Canadian born, he became a Kansan in 
1880, and is a graduate of the University 
of Kansas Law School. His home is at 
Wahkon, on Minnesota’s Mille Lacs Lake. 
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decisions rendered in the country 

during the year 1941, we find that 
the number involving cases that arose in 
the flour trade and milling industry is 
not large. The subject-matter of the 
decisions in those cases is, however, con- 
siderably diversified, with a special em- 
phasis on water power rights and em- 
ployment relations. 

Probably the case that will afford most 
widespread interest is Rice vs. Schmid, 
115 Pac. 2d, 498, decided by the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court. The decision de- 
serves close study by all sales managers, 
because it sheds important light upon 
the validity of clauses in flour sales con- 
tracts, purporting to prescribe the meth- 
od whereby damages for any breach by 
the buyer shall be measured. The de- 
cision also suggests the possibility that 
such a clause may be given effect as be- 
tween a selling mill and its buyer when 
it would be unenforceable as between a 
wholesale flour merchant and his buyer. 

A contract bound defendant bakers to 
buy 6,000 bbls of flour covering three 
specified brands from plaintiff, a whole- 
sale merchant. The contract was made 


G ‘cession re the appellate court 


on a Millers National Federation uni- 
form sales contract form, and, there- 
fore, embodied the familiar clause which 


By Arthur 


provides for computing damages with 
reference to the value of wheat required 
to produce the flour, plus various 
charges. 

BUYERS DEFAULT 

When a little more than one half of 
the flour had been delivered, the buyers 
refused to give further shipping instruc- 
tions, and the plaintiff canceled. By the 
terms of the contract, defendants’ breach 
became fixed as of a date about six 
months after the contract had been en- 
tered into. 

Plaintiff sued for $13,251.79 damages, 
computed as provided in the contract. 
But the trial court refused to apply the 
liquidated damage clause, and permitted 
recovery of $712.45 only. From that 
judgment plaintiff appealed. The su- 
preme court decided that the trial court 
correctly rejected the contract clause, 
as affording no proper basis for assess- 
ing damages, but that there was error 
in not applying the measure of damages 
generally applicable to breaches by buy- 
ers—the difference between the contract 
price and any lower market value of 
the goods as of the date of the breach. 
The trial court had measured the plain- 
tiff’'s damages with reference to a hedg- 
ing contract made by plaintiff with a 
mill the same time that his contract was 
made with defendants. 

The law of California is substantially 
the same as that of many other states, 
in that it provides that a sales contract 
may fix the damages to be assessed for 
a breach, when it would be impracticable 
or extremely difficult to fix the actual 
(In other words, if there is a 
market value for the goods as of the 
date of the breach, that factor, plus the 
contract price, affords a means of com- 
puting actual damages and the contract 
clause cannot be applied.) 


damage. 


BURDEN OF PROOF 


The supreme court declares that “a 
plaintiff seeking the enforcement of a 
liquidated damage clause has the burden 
of establishing that at the time the con- 
tract was entered into the nature of the 
agreement was such that it would be 
impracticable or extremely difficult for 
a court to fix the actual damage in the 
event of a breach. . . . It is a question 
of fact in each instance whether the 
nature of the case is such that it would 
be impracticable or extremely difficult to 
fix the actual damage.” 


FIXING “MARKET” VALUE 


Deciding that, in this case, there was 


L. H. Street 


nothing to prevent assessment of damages 
with reference to market value, the su- 
preme court said: 

“There was testimony that the par- 
ticular brands of flour involved in this 
contract were actually sold and offered 
for sale at quoted prices each day. From 
such evidence the court found that there 
were daily quotations upon these brands 
of flour and that the market price could 
be ascertained at any time. Plaintiff 
relies upon the fact that there was no 
organized exchange at which daily quo- 
tations of flour prices were furnished 
and also upon the fact that there were 
no quotations published in the papers. 
It is not necessary, however, that there 
be an organized exchange for determin- 
ing ‘market price.’ Decisions have indi- 
cated that the measure of damages is 
not too difficult of ascertainment even 
though dependent upon the price of arti- 
cles as to which no regular market ex- 
ists.” 

After observing that “a valid liquidat- 
ed damage clause must, of course, repre- 
sent a reasonable endeavor by the par- 
ties to estimate fair compensation for 
the loss sustained,” and that the Millers 
National Federation contract form has 
been upheld in numerous cases, the Cali- 
fornia court added: 

“Whether the considerations control- 
ling in those cases might warrant ap- 
proval of the same clause in a contract 
between a flour merchant and a buyer 
is a more difficult question, and, in view 
of our holding above, we expressly re- 
frain from deciding it.” 


JUDICIAL TREND 


Commenting upon a suggestion that 
the courts have tended in recent years 
to look with more favor upon the at- 
tempts of contracting parties to estimate 
their damages in advance of breach by 
means of a liquidated damage clause, the 
California court declared: 

“In states like California, however, 
which have code sections governing the 
matter of liquidated damages, the courts 
cannot disregard the plain provisions of 
the statute. . . . The Massachusetts case 
relied upon by plaintiff, . . . in which 
the court upheld a clause providing for 
liquidated damages where a flour mer- 
chant was involved”—285 Mass. 278, 189 
N. E. 192—“is not persuasive. The de- 
cisions in that state do not require proof 
that the actual damages could be ex- 
tremely difficult to estimate, but require 
only that the parties have intended to 


provide for damages rather than for a 
penalty.” 
WRONG DAMAGE THEORY 

When plaintiff contracted with defend- 
ants he contracted with the miller of 
the particular brands of flour for the 
required quantities at a price that would 
yield a profit to him of 25¢ bbl on two 
brands and 30c on another. It was upon 
the basis of this profit that the trial 
judge erroneously fixed the amount of 
plaintiff's damage. On this point, the 
California supreme court says: 

“While this may have been the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the 
market price of the flour on the date the 
contracts were entered into, it does not 
constitute the proper measure of dam- 
ages. . . . The contract by its terms 
was automatically extended despite the 
defendants’ failure to give further ship- 
ping instructions, and since there was 
no repudiation of the contract by them, 
their obligation to accept the goods con- 
tinued until the plaintiff exercised his 
option to terminate the contract. There- 
fore, the damages should be the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the 
market price on the date of final ter- 
mination of the contract. . 

“The case does not present a situation 
where a seller is bound to manufacture 
the goods or to procure them from any 
particular source, in which situation his 
damages may be limited by the cost of 
manufacturing or procuring the goods. 

. . Here plaintiffs only obligation was 
to procure flour of the specified brands, 
whether from the miller or on the mar- 
ket, for delivery in accordance with ship- 
ping instructions to be furnished him by 
the defendants. He was free to enter 
into a contract with a manufacturer to 
protect himself or to speculate upon a 
decline in the market before delivery 
would be required. The fact that he 
did enter into a separate contract should 
not affect his damages. He was obli- 
gated to deliver the flour in any event; 
his duty was not conditioned upon the 
performance of any contract he should 
chance to make with the miller. There- 
fore, his damages should not be affected 
by his loss or profit upon any such con- 
tract. Since he was free to wait and 
procure flour at the market price when 
ordered by the buyer, he is entitled to 
recover as damages the profits which 
he would have made in that event, the 
difference between the market price and 
the contract price. The contract was 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 

For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 








Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 





New Ulm, Minn. 











Minnesota Girt Four . . 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched |=" 


long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 


CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


BIXOTA 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
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THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bblis. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


Missouri FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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MILLERS’ ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
WAR NEEDS A POSSIBILITY 


Many Other Food Processors and Distributors Already Have Been 
Asked to Organize by Government to Deal 
With Operations 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—There is a dis- 
tinct possibility that the war needs of 
the United States and our allies will be- 
come so increasingly urgent that the mill- 
ing industry will be drawn directly into 
the national defense picture either in 
not 





the form of an advisory committee 
unlike that already functioning in be- 
half of the bakery trades 
committee of an overall food committee, 


or as a sub- 


the membership of which will be repre- 
sentative of all food groups. 

Thus far the milling trade has only 
been called upon to furnish one man— 
Richard Bean—to come into the Wash- 
ington defense organization and his task, 
of course, is solely on the matter of flour 
price problems. The same is true of 
Fred W. Thomas, of the feed branch of 
the Office of Price Administration, who 
is classified as a price expert. 

The subject of price, however, seems 
definitely on the way to becoming sub- 
merged by other important questions in- 
volving the milling and related trades, 
chiefly the problem of maintenance of 
equipment, plant supplies, repair parts, 
and perhaps more important than these 
items, the matter of conservation of criti- 
cal goods which go into the distribution 
side of milling operations. 

The war machine can not be con- 
structed with the rapidity that is essen- 
tial without every manufacturing plant 
concerned with civilian supply being 
touched in some measure by the lack of 
materials which have already been cut off 
by Japan’s operations in the Pacific. 
Automobiles and rubber tires already 
have been curtailed almost to the van- 
ishing point for that part of the Amer- 
ican populace which is not actively in 
the military and naval service. Burlap, 
Osnaburg cloth and other textile mater- 
ials are on the semi-critical list, and their 
use by mills eventually may be totally 
eliminated. Silk bolting cloth may be the 
next which will be curtailed; and the use 
of paper for packaging is certain to be 
drastically curtailed. Even the use of 
second-hand bags may have to be re- 
sorted to by the flour trade, and the old 
time wooden barrel for flour is not whol- 
ly out of the range of. possibilities. 

Food industries already represented in 
Washington in the form of advisory com- 
mittees include the bakers, the dairy 
goods industry, the grocery wholesalers 
and distributors, and within a short time 
the meat packers will be called in to 
discuss the formation of an advisory 
group to give helpful suggestions to the 
government, and incidentally to protect 
as much of their own civilian supply 
problems as possible. 

Several months ago, it has just been 
learned, it was suggested that the wheat 
flour, rye flour, durum flour and corn 
millers be bulked into one advisory com- 
mittee, to work actively with the national 


defense agencies toward continuing these 
vital food industries during war time. 
The author of this suggestion is under- 
stood to be George Livingston, formerly 
an executive of the Millers National Fed- 


eration, who believed that regardless of 
the surplus of grains, these industries 
had other problems which might seriously 
be affected by the actual shooting war 
which then was thought to be a remote 
possibility. 

Since the first bomb was dropped at 
Pearl Harbor, however, the Washington 
defense agencies have taken on a new real- 
ization of war needs, with the result that 
curtailments of civilian or non-military 
goods will become more and more wide- 
spread. Of course there is no present 
thought of interfering with the produc- 
tion of such vital food as bread, but the 
problem that is confronting the cereal 
produets trades is how to keep the flour 
going into those channels which will con- 
vert it into the staff of life. 

The job of the milling trades, there- 
fore, is no different than the baking, 
dairy, wholesale grocery and distributing 
trades, which now have advisory com- 
mittees already functioning; nor much 
different than the meat industry which 
is next to be called to Washington to 
select their representatives to sit down 
with the food organizations in the war 
agencies and determine how best to han- 
dle the operating troubles which seem 
ahead. Grain processors may, therefore, 
find eventually that it would be a pru- 
dent move to turn their thoughts te seek- 
ing the appointment of an industry com- 
mittee which could supplement the ef- 
fective work now being done by their 
own federation’s Washington office in co- 
operating with the government in the war 
effort. 

The Bureau of Industrial Conservation 
of the Office of Production Management, 
of which George Livingston is chief con- 
sultant on food matters, is now conduct- 
ing meetings with the various industry 
advisory committees, seeking ways and 
means of meeting the shortages confront- 
ing these food groups brought about by 
Mr. Livingston 
met with the grocery wholesalers and dis- 


the war devolopments. 


tributors committee last week, and had a 
similar conference with members of the 
newly formed dairy trades committee. He 
outlined to both industries ways and 
means of conserving vital operating dis- 
tributing equipment, including contain- 
ers, tires, trucks, as well as simplification 
of packaging, reduction in the number 
of items carried, elimination of all un- 
necessary printing and lithographing, and 
holding down expansion as much as pos- 
sible. 

What Mr. Livingston said to. the gro- 
cers and dairymen could perhaps with 
equal force be said to the cereal products 
manufacturing executives who eventu- 
ally may form the milling trades ad- 
visory body which has been suggested. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
REVISES MEMBERSHIP RULES 
Cuicaco, Inu.—The members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade have adopted 
an amendment by a vote of 445 to 144, 
whereby firms operating under partner- 
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ship arrangements will be required to in- 
crease the number of registered members 
of the exchange if there are any consid- 
erable number of partners in the concern. 

Under the new rule, a corporation can 
clear trades for others, if four officers 
are members of the board. If a firm con- 
sists of two partners, both will have to 
be members. This requirement gradu- 
ates upward to a limit of 10 members, 
when the partnership consists of 36 or 
more partners. The new and amended 
rule will become effective Jan. 1, 1943, 
for corporations and partnerships now 





MILWAUKEE BAKERS 
CURTAIL DELIVERIES 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Milwaukee 


wholesale bakers, in co-operation 
with the federal government’s drive 
to conserve on oil, gas and tires, have 
discontinued all deliveries from 2 
p. m. to 2 a. m. effective Jan. 11, 
according to Fred H. Laufenberg, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Customers of the bak- 


ers were advised of the curtailed de- 


Association. 


livery service through printed notices. 
“Additional efforts to conserve ma- 
terials vital to defense will be made 
as rapidly as possible, consistent with 
good business and service,” Mr. Lauf- 
enberg said, explaining that the ac- 
tion of the wholesalers was purely a 
voluntary one in that trucks oper- 
ated by the firms are eligible for 
tires under the rationing program, 
since they transport food products to 
retail outlets rather than to the ul- 
timate consumer. 








registered, and as to those registered 
hereafter, shall become effective from the 
passage of the rule. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY B. McCOY HEADS 
MEMPHIS EXCHANGE 


Mempuis, Tenn.—At the annual elec- 
tion on Jan. 10 Harry B. McCoy, of 
Humphreys-Godwin Co., was chosen 
president of the Memphis Merchants Ex- 
change, having been nominated without 
opposition. 

Ferd Heckle, of Heckle Bros., grain 
and feed brokers, was also unopposed for 
vice president. 





Eight directors were 
chosen. 


— 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
DESTROYED BY FIRE, 
EXPLOSIONS ON JAN. 10 


Superior, Wis. 





Explosions and _ fire 
completely destroyed elevator “X” of the 
Great Northern Railway system here 
early on the morning of Jan. 10 with a 
loss estimated at more than $2,000,000. 

The house was of frame construction 
erected in 1888 with a capacity of 1,- 
500,000 bus. The Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, was operating the house. 
Previously it was operated by the A. D. 
Thomson Co., until that firm retired from 
the grain business some years ago. 

The fire is believed to have started 
from friction of one of the elevating 
legs and carried upward to the top of the 
house, inciting two dust explosions, the 
first a light one and the second a heavy 
blast felt several miles away, setting the 
entire upper portion ablaze. The house 
held about 1,100,000 bus of grain, includ- 
ing wheat, corn, rye and barley. 

Up to about 20 years ago the house 
was not connected with the large con- - 
crete plant elevator “S” and had no fa- 
cilities for loading lake boats, until a 
transfer belt to the “S” house was in- 
stalled and the two houses formed one 
of the largest systems in point of capacity 
in the country, rated at 13,000,000 bus. 

Near-by is located the Globe elevators 
and the new Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal, but they were not threatened by 
the fire. 

¥ Y¥ 
New Elevator Planned 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Shreve M. Arch- 
er, president of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, has announced that 
plans are being considered for a new 
giant elevator at Superior, Wis., with a 
capacity of 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 bus 
of grain to replace the old Great North- 
ern Railway terminal elevator destroyed 
by fire. 

Mr. Archer, whose firm leased the 
destroyed 110-ft metal and wood struc- 
ture from the Great Northern, said he 
had conferred with Frank Gavin, presi- 
dent of the railroad company, on the 
proposed building program, and that nec- 
essary machinery has already been set in 
motion. 

Construction work, however, he said, 
will depend on whether priority orders 
can be obtained for necessary steel, mo- 
tors and other material and machinery. 
The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., he add- 
ed, would lease the new elevator. 





HARVEY J. OWENS TO BUY FLOUR FOR 
ALL SERVICE BRANCHES 


Chicago Flour Broker Named to OPM Post—Will Headquarter at 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot—Becomes 
Nation’s No. 1 Flour Buyer 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Harvey J. Owens, 
Chicago flour broker, has been appointed 
consultant in the Food Supply Branch 
of the Division of Purchases of the Of- 
fice of Production Management. Mr. 
Owens will make his headquarters at the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot and will 
have full charge of all purchases of flour, 
cereals and cereal products of all kinds 
as well as products kindred to the use of 
flour for the Army, Navy and Marines. 
In this capacity it is reported that he 





will become the biggest buyer of flour 
in the entire country. 

Mr. Owens is a former president of 
Grennan Bakeries, Inc., and for many 
years was associated with Kansas Flour 
Mills Cq, Kansas City. He is also a 
former president of the Bakers Club of 
New York. In World War I, Mr. Owens 
served as a major in the quartermaster 
corps. 

He is closing his flour brokerage of- 
fice in the Board of Trade Building. 
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Interest Keen in Wartime Problems 


<> 





MEETING AT EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 
DRAWS 100 MILLERS 


shined 
About 80% of Country’s Milling Capacity Represented—Increasing 
Costs and Difficulties in Production Given Attention—Prob- 
ability of Larger Consumption of Cereals 


Interest in difficulties and uncertainties 
created by wartime conditions caused 
what was intended to be a mere informal 
discussion of these conditions by a small 
group of western and southwestern mill- 
ers at Excelsior Springs, Mo., on Jan. 9, 
to be attended by more than 100 millers, 
representing probably 80% or more of 
the country’s flour milling capacity so 
that the meeting resembled in many re- 
spects a half-yearly convention of the 
Millers National Federation. 

The Jan. 9 meeting to which all millers 
were invited followed a Jan. 8 afternoon 
session of the federation executive com- 
mittee, increased by the attendance of 
many other directors, at which new prob- 
lems and difficulties of milling and its 
compliance with wartime controls and 
regulations were discussed at length. Out- 
standing among the subjects considered 
was the situation created by the market- 
ing of the huge government stocks of 
wheat, final action on which is reported 
elsewhere in these news columns. 

At the mass meeting next day, special 
features were: 

A broad outline of the current sit- 
uation at Washington as it now and 
undoubtedly further will affect the 
grain, flour and feed trades and the 
milling industry by Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the federation and 
Washington representative of the in- 
dustry. 

A discussion of increasingly grave 

of 
grain and its products due to long- 


problems of insect infestation 
stored wheat coming into the mar- 
ket, increased use of second hand 
bags for flour and feed shipment and 
greater activities of government in 
enforcing technical requirements 
governing insect infestation of flour 
in and _ bakers’ 


warehouse storage. 


<> 


The growing difficulties and costs of 
reconditioning re-used bags were dis- 
cussed at considerable length and 
plans recommended for meeting the 
new and troublesome situation. 

An address by G. Cullen Thomas, 
of General Mills, Inc, surveyed 
present trends in food production 
and consumption and the probability 
of their being influenced strongly by 
war and post-war conditions. Mr. 
Thomas saw in the general situation 
a pronounced probability of greatly 
increased consumption of cereal 
products, likely to be reflected in an 
unprecedented enlargement of the 
domestic flour market, possibly by as 
much as 20 or 25% within the next 
few years, to say nothing of the 
probably enlarged demands for sus- 
taining populations elsewhere in the 
world. 

F. A. (Bud) Smith gave a care- 
fully prepared and documented sum- 
mary of the greatly increased costs 
of mill operation through the past 
few years with an outline of the 
prospective enormously increased ex- 
penses through the immediate, ex- 
tending into the longtime, future. 
Mr. Smith’s talk was handsomely il- 
lustrated by ducks of several hypo- 
thetical varieties flying in with bur- 
dens of costs and flying out with the 
profits which the owner never would 
get. 

The meeting concluded with a frank 
and quite informal expression of individ- 
ual views and prophecies, the trend of all 
of them being that the only course to 
adopt clearly was to go along with the 
war program, obeying orders and mak- 
ing sure that the milling industry ac- 
quited itself creditably in the national 
need, 





MILLERS WILL KEEP OUT OF WHEAT 
PRICE FIXING 
Conference Approves itll inti That Millers Express No 


Preference as to Sale Price of CCC Stocks—Want Free 
Market at Minimums Announced Daily 


Kansas City, Mo.—At a meeting at- 
tended by approximately 100 flour mill- 
ers held at Excelsior Springs on Jan. 9, 
unanimous approval was voted of a reso- 
lution adopted by the executive commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federation, 
on recommendation of a special, commit- 
tee appointed a fortnight earlier, that 
milling as an industry take no hand 
in any effort to suggest the price at 
which government wheat stocks should 
be sold to the industry and the grain 
trade. 

It was, however, recommended that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. should, as prices 


may be determined from time to time, 
either in their relationship to the loan 
price or with regard to minimum selling 
prices for government account, be an- 
nounced from day to day and made 
available to all buyers on equal basis. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

“1. The milling industry feels that 
the establishment of any minimum price 
at which government held wheat should 
be sold back into commercial channels 
is a level to be decided entirely by the 
government. It does recommend that 
when such a minimum is decided on it 
should be publicly announced and that 
offerings of Commodity Credit wheat 


—— 





> 


at the current going market when at or 
above such minimum should be defi- 
nite and should be subject to acceptance 
by any mill or grain operator at either 
the in store or f.o.b. basis, with specific 
receipts available only to the mill or ele- 
vator issuing such receipts. 

“2. The millers are not unanimous 
with respect to the matter of the neces- 
sity of a differential as between the loan 
price and any proposed minimum selling 
price, but do feel that their position out- 
lined above with respect to a minimum 
answers this question. The government 
will probably in its own interest provide 
some differential as between the loan and 
selling price and the milling industry 
feels that the question of such a differ- 
ential is not so important market wise. 

“3. It is assumed that the govern- 
ment desires that once a proper mini- 
mum is reached, government wheat will 
be reintroduced in the commercial chan- 


—— 


nels as quickly and with as little dis- 
turbance as possible. If such is the case 
the mills feel that this purpose would be 
better served by daily 24-hour offerings 
being made whenever the market reaches 
the predetermined minimum level. This 
would permit the release of this wheat 
to the regular channels of trade with 
the least possible disturbance and with 
the least harmful effect on the normal 
functioning of the flour trade.” 

In the exhaustive discussion of the 
entire situation of sale of government 
wheat stocks into trade channels, the 
greatest satisfaction was expressed with 
the fair minded position of the CCC and 
other government authorities in all cur- 
rent relations with both the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade, and the dis- 
position to “go along” with the govern- 
ment in liquidating these huge stocks as 
demand justifies was repeatedly empha- 
sized by all present. 





SENATE PRICE CONTROL BILL FAVORS 
HIGHER GRAIN PRICES 


—_——<>— 
Wickard Would Be Given Control Over Ceilings and Prices 
Could Go to 120% of Parity—President 
Roosevelt in Opposition 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Senate ver- 
sion of a price control bill, adopted Jan. 
10 by an 81 to 1 vote, contained two 
provisions concerning farm prices that 
were not in the House bill, and that 
brought President Roosevelt actively into 
the picture in an attempt to block the 
concessions when the joint committee of 
the House and Senate meet. 

One of the provisions would invest 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard with 
virtual veto power over any price ceil- 
ings the price administrator might set 
for farm products. Mr. Roosevelt urged 
against this dual control in telegrams 
to Senate leaders last week, but the 
chamber disregarded him. 

The second is the stipulation which 
would permit the prices of farm prod- 
ucts to rise to 120% of parity before any 
ceiling could be imposed. The House 
bill would allow them to go to 110% of 
parity. The Senate amendment pro- 
vides for upward revisions of parity 
figures on the basis of rises in industrial 
wages. Neither the House nor the Sen- 
ate bill contained any wage controls. 

One immediate result of the Senate 
action was to advance grain prices sharp- 
ly. Traders estimated that under the 
Senate version ceilings on a Chicago 
hasis would be above $1.60 for wheat, 
near $1.20 for corn, above 70c for oats 
and near $1.40 for rye. 

Secretary Wickard had asked that he, 
rather than Leon Henderson, be given the 
final authority over. farm price ceilings. 
He said that control of prices as well 
as production of farm products should 
be administered jointly to assure the 
allied nations adequate food supplies. 

President Roosevelt on Jan. 12 and 
again on Jan. 13 called a special confer- 
ence to which he invited five members of 
thé joint comniittee which will try to 
adjust the differences in the House and 








Senate bills. The President, it was said, 
asked these men to strive for the elimina- 
tion of the two Senate approved provi- 
sions which he considers undesirable. 
Some senators predicted that a satis- 
factory compromise might be reached 
through a provision that no farm ceilings 
could be set by Mr. Henderson without 





@ BAKERY CALENDARS @ 


Direct-color illustrations of 22 bakery 


specials are included in the new calendar 
for bakers that Swift & Co, is distribut- 
ing; 


that can be inserted as the baker pleases, 


Illustrations are printed on cards 


regardless of the calendar dates printed 
on a separate pad. For example, cherry 
pie is usually a featured item in February, 
but the illustration insert system enables 
the baker to spotlight the item at other 
times of the year also. 
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prior consultation with Secretary Wick- 
ard. 

Both Senate and House bills are alike 
in these respects: 

1. Both confer price fixing authority 
to an administrator, and advise him to 
try to keep price relationships generally 
in line with those prevailing from Oct. 1 
to Oct. 15, 1941. 

2. Both exclude wages from his price 
fixing authority. 

8. Both carry authority to put ceil- 
ings on rents in defense areas. 

The Senate bill carries provisions 
which the House bill omits completely. 

The Senate would permit the adminis- 
trator to enforce price regulations by 
licensing dealers in commodities. Al- 
though licenses could be had for the ask- 
ing, the administrator could revoke a 
license for a second violation of regula- 
tions, preventing the dealer from han- 
dling the commodity further. The licens- 
ing feature was offered in the House but 
eliminated on the floor. 

The Senate would permit the adminis- 
trator to buy, sell, store or use com- 
modities—except strategic wartime ma- 
terials—to prevent price increases. 

Under either measure the government 
would not be forced to act with respect 
to any prices, but would have authority 
to do so as soon as they got out of line. 





BREAD (IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SOIL CONSERVATION DISCUSSED 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxra.—*Soil Conser- 
vation Problems in the Southwest” by 
H. H. Finnell, regional director for 
the United States soil conservation serv- 
ice, was the highlight of the program 
at the opening session of the statewide 
institute of public affairs held at Nor- 
man, Okla., Jan. 7, 8 and 9. Mr. Fin- 
nell, formerly heading the A. & M. ex- 
periment stations in Stillwater and in 
Panhandle, said that intelligent conser- 
vation and use of all precipitation will 
solve in a large measure rainfall prob- 
lems, particularly in the semi-arid south- 
west. 
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SABOTAGE TO BE SUBJECT 
OF DISCUSSION AT K. C. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A timely meeting 
on sabotage and protective lighting will 
be held by the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents at Edison Hall, Kansas 
City Power & Light Building, the evening 
of Jan. 20. All interested millers, feed 
manufacturers and bakers are invited. 

Phil Hoyt, of the Kansas City police 
department, will speak on sabotage. R. 
J. Swackhamer and R. E. Perry, of the 
light company, will discuss protective 
lighting. William Degan, president of 
the Kansas City chapter of the S.G.E.S., 
will preside. The program was arranged 
by Grover Meyer and George Fisher, of 
the Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT UP 

DuLutu, Minn.—Domestic grain re- 
ceipts at Duluth-Superior for the cal- 
endar year 1941 reached 107,387,590 bus, 
and Canadian in-bond 4,218,921 bus, mak- 
ing a total of 111,758,672 bus. The 1940 
receipts totaled 98,869,069 bus. 

Shipments for 1941 amounted to 103,- 
214,773 bus, against 86,016,665 bus. The 
difference in shipping volume was due 
to the forwarding of large Canadian 
supplies accumulated earlier and moved 
east last year. 


WILLIS HELM HEADS 
MILLERS FEDERATION 


Choice and Acceptance of Minneapolis Man 
Is Announced at Gathering of In- 
dustry at Excelsior Springs 

As the closing incident of last week’s 
wartime conference of millers at Ex- 
celsior Springs, Fred J. Lingham, Lock- 
port, N. Y., chairman of the nominating 
committee, reported that it has suc- 
ceeded in persuading Willis C. Helm to 
yield the leisurely life which he has fol- 
lowed since his recent retirement from 
active service as an executive of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 





Willis C. Helm 


to serve as president of the federation 
for the year beginning in May. 

Mr. Lingham, in making the announce- 
ment, appropriately read the little para- 
graph called “A Prayer for Today,” de- 
livered during the earlier World War by 
Senator Elihu Root, as follows: 

“God knows, we need men now! We 
need men whose trust is not in words, 
in rhetoric, in fine phrases, or in noble 
expressions of sentiment, but men, gen- 
uine, sincere, devoted; men who do not 
so much talk about their love of country 
or their passions for liberty or humanity 
as men that do love their country and do 
love their liberty so much that they are 
willing to give liberty to others as well 
as claim it for themselves; men who think 
not merely of what they can get out of 
their country, but what they can give to 
their country; men who, upon the basis 
of plain, practical and sensible hard work 
in the ordinary affairs of life, carry ever 
noble idealism and a sincere capacity 
for self devotion.” 

The committee’s announcement was 
greeted with cheers of approval. 

Mr. Helm will succeed Ward Magill, 
president of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, as president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. Mr. Magill has served 
two successive terms in the office. 

The ancestors of Willis Helm have 
been Americans for many generations. 
His father, Dr. Clinton Helm, was a 
native of New York state, and his moth- 
er of Connecticut. Dr. Helm was a 
noted Illinois surgeon. He was division 
medical director on the staff of General 
Kilpatrick in the Civil War. 

Mr. Helm is a native of Wisconsin. 
From Beloit, where he was born, his 
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family moved in 1878 to Rockford, III. 
There he attended the public schools. In 
1891 he was graduated from Beloit Col- 
lege with high honors and an outstand- 
ing record in collegiate activities. His 
first job was with Marshall Field & Co., in 
Chicago, and his first week’s pay was $7. 
Soon he went to the Hale Elevator Co., 
western connection of the Otis Elevator 
Co., an employment that kept him in 
Chicago and St. Louis until 1894, when 
he went to Jamestown, N. D., as book- 
keeper for the Russell & Miller Milling 
Co. In 1896 he became manager of the 
company’s Valley City mill. 

In 1906 the expanding business of his 
company led to the establishment of a 
plant at Minneapolis, and Mr. Helm was 
called there as assistant to his brother, 
Harry S. Helm, then general manager. 
He was elected treasurer and director in 
that year, and vice president in 1923. 

Throughout his milling career Mr. 
Helm has taken an active part in asso- 
ciational enterprises for the advance- 
ment of the flour industry. He suc- 
ceeded his brother, Harry S. Helm, on 
the board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation in 1933, and long 
served as a member of the federation’s 
executive committee and on 
standing and special committees. Local 
trade activities have been 
given a generous share of his. time and 
effort, and he has served his community 
in various ways. He has been president 
of the Spring Wheat Millers Club and 
an executive and director of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. At the 
moment he is president of the Minneapolis 
Club. 

Mr. Helm’s son, Lieutenant-Command- 
er Arthur R. Helm, a veteran of World 
War I, is executive officer of the Naval 
Aviation Base at Kansas City, Kansas. 

While he was in attendance at a spe- 
cial mass meeting of the Millers National 
Federation at St. Louis, on Dec. 4, 1940, 
Mr. Helm observed his seventieth birth- 
day anniversary. The federation became 
aware of this circumstance and Fred 
Borries, a former president of the fed- 
eration, rose to call him a fine miller, a 
fine gentleman and one of the most help- 
ful and faithful friends of the industry 
throughout a long and active association 
with its affairs. The convention rose to 
applaud and to endorse these sentiments. 


various 


association 
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WALTER FREIHOFER ASSUMES 
BAKERY POST WITH ARMY 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—Walter B. Frei- 
hofer, former head of the Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co., at Indianapolis, has been made 
executive and technical assistant to the 
Quartermaster General of the United 
States Army in the supply division. 





Mr. Freihofer served as commanding 
officer of Bakery Company 334 in the 
last war. His present job entails the 
organization and training of field bakery 
companies. His headquarters are in 
Washington but his duties take him to 
posts all over the country. 
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ELECT OFFICERS 
Dvu.utu, Mrnn.—At the annual elec- 

tion of the Duluth Board of Trade Clear- 
ing Association, W. R. McCarthy was 
elected president, H. W. Wilson vice 
president, and George F. Foster secre- 
tary. H. B. Stoker replaced O, C. Mar- 
tin, deceased, as director for a term of 
three years. 





0. W. MILLER DIES 
AFTER HEART ATTACK 


Prominent and Popular Head of Lee Baking 
Co., Atlanta, Is Stricken Suddenly— 
Was Southern President 

Atitanta, Ga.—Oran Weldon Miller, 
president of the Lee Baking Co., At- 
lanta, and a leader in- baking industry 
affairs, died suddenly of a heart attack 
at his home early Wednesday morning, 
Jan. 7. Mr. Miller was stricken at the 
breakfast table and died before medical 
aid could be summoned. Funeral services 
were conducted in Atlanta Thursday 
afternoon, Jan. 8, at Spring Hill, with 





The Late O. W. Miller 


members of the Atlanta Bakers Club 
as escort. Burial was in Dallas, Texas, 
his birthplace, on Jan._ 10. 

Only 45 years of age, “Dutch,”’ as he 
was affectionately called by his count- 
less friends, had devoted some 25 years 
of his life to the baking business, always 
giving liberally of his time for the ad- 
vancement of the industry and attaining 
esteem and popularity unusual for a man 
of his age. He began his career as a 
youngster with the F. O. Stone Baking 
Co., in Dallas, Texas, the only interrup- 
tion coming when the United States en- 
tered the first World War when he 
promptly enlisted in the Navy. After 
the war, Mr. Miller returned to Dallas, 
later went to Kansas City and then came 
to Atlanta with the Lee Baking Co., 
with which he had been associated for 
the last 12 years. Aside from his inter- 
ests in the Lee Baking Co., he was a 
director of the Campbell-Taggart Asso- 
ciated Bakeries, Inc. He was a former 
president of the Southern Bakers Asso- 
ciation and the Atlanta Bakers Club. He 
was also active and popular in the social, 
fraternal and sports circles of Atlanta, 
being a keen golfer and ardent fisherman. 

Surviving besides his wife, Faye, are 
his young daughter, Beverly; his mother, 
Mrs. Gregg Miller, of Fort Worth, Tex- 
as, and his brother, Thomas J. Miller, 
of Dallas. 


———BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A. V. MONAGLE RETIRES 
New York, N. Y.—A. V. Monagle, vice 
president of Standard Brands, Inc., re- 
tired from active business on Jan. 2, after 
many years’ association with the company 
in the grocery field. 
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BRITISH MILLING AND RESEARCH IN 1941 


Reviewer Warns of Need for Better World Food Distribution in Post-War Era 


Lonpox, Eno.—In an interesting and 
comprehensive review in The Miller of 
happenings in connection with wheat, 
flour and feed on the home front during 
the past year, the writer starts out by 
quoting a statement from a monograph 
by Viscount Samuel, entitled “Belief and 
Action,” which was published in 1937. 
The quotation is as follows: 

“The age in which we live is an age of 
confusion. In religion, philosophy, poli- 
tics, morals, it is a time of doubt. Al- 
most everywhere a widespread poverty 
continues, generation after generation, in 
the presence of abundance and luxury; 
it breeds a bitter discontent that threat- 
ens the very structure of society. There 
broods over the world a chronic state 
of insecurity because of the danger of 
general war.” 

This is a prophecy and diagnosis, says 
the writer in the Miller, of a world 
malaise which should make its appeal in 
every special sense to the leaders of the 
great primary food industries, whose 
vision in the early future will require to 
embrace world supply and distribution 
of breadstuffs, which will have become 
by then an economic and financial prob- 
lem of the most tremendous import and 
fraught with the fate of populations in 
all parts of the globe. Continuing he 
says: 

“The isolationist will, without doubt, 
turn his back on the implications of such 
responsibility, but all to no purpose. 
The present world war, the demand for 
a new order, ete., is not going to result 
in a reversion to the grievous mishandling 
of life and its problems that have ob- 
Some 
better mode of existence must be de- 


tained over the last two decades. 


vised and definite progress registered all 
along the line in religion, philosophy, 
politics, science and industry.” 
Referring to the milling industry the 
writer says it has passed through the 
various adolescent stages and has now 
arrived at the serious meaning of its in- 
dustrial existence—the welfare of the 
people, nutrition, healthful surroundings, 


economic security; in a word, a better 
world than that of recent times. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL AND RATIONING 

Referring to government control and 
rationing during the year, the reviewer 
points out that there has been no ration- 
ing of bread in Great Britain for the 
simple reason that there has been no 
deficiency in the supply of the raw ma- 
terial, coupled with the fact that there 
has been no serious increase in the con- 
sumption of bread. The government, 
indeed, has been at great pains to secure 
a sufficiency of wheat and flour and sup- 
plies coming forward have been ade- 
quate. The government's efficiency, how- 
ever, has not been so marked in respect 
to the handling of animal foodstuffs and 
many difficulties have arisen in respect 
to unequal and inadequate distribution. 
This led, in the end, to the Ministry of 
Agriculture taking over the job from 
the Ministry of Food and the introduc- 
tion of the coupon system, which, with 
the expert assistance of the County War 
Agricultural Committees, is working 
smoothly, 

With regard to the control of milling, 
government infiltration into all spheres 
proceeded so persistently in every direc- 
tion that all questions bearing upon the 
technical, scientific or commercial devel- 
opment of the industry had, perforce, to 
be referred to the appropriate minister 
or department to ascertain the latest 
available information. The government 
was not always in a position to enlighten 
the inquirer, but supplied a ruling in 
course of time. 


FLOUR FORTIFICATION 

The outstanding feature during the 
last 18 months was the revealing of the 
British Millers Research Association’s 
secret in regard to the fortification of 
flour and bread through the addition of 
thiamin and the strengthening of the 
structure of the ,loaf by the addition 
of calcium salt to the flour. The an- 
nouncement was made in Parliament and 
the government was fully in favor of the 
adoption of the scheme and set the ma- 


chinery in motion for the incorporation 
of synthetic vitamin B, to bread flour 
throughout the country, but war condi- 
tions had held up the fulfillment of the 
plan so that only a small area in South 
Wales was for a while being supplied 
with the fortified loaf. 
scheme has not been dropped and the 


However, the 


wheels of the machinery are revolving 
surely, if slowly, so that the distribution 
is now 25% or thereabouts. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the addition of 
calcium salt to the loaf is in abeyance. 
In the meantime, the government has 
adopted a national wheatmeal loaf of 
85% extraction, and although its univer- 
sal consumption is urged it is not com- 
pulsory and white bread still retains its 
popularity with the public. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

At the seventeenth annual general 
meeting of the British Millers Research 
Association, held on May 16, 1941, Dr. 
Moran, the Director of Research, pre- 
sented a report, part of which is referred 
to in the review. Dr. Moran said that 
since the outbreak of war all the work 
of the laboratory had been carried out 
directly or indirectly for the Ministry 
of Food. At the outbreak of war long- 
range research had been postponed and 
short-dated work on pressing problems 
of national urgency substituted. Such 
problems comprised: 

1. Work on the addition of vitamin 
B, to flour. The production of this 
concentrate had been prepared by the 
staff of the research association, to be 
applied, in the first instance, to reinforce 
white flour in South Wales. 

2. Work on national wheatmeal for 
the Medical Research Council. 

3. Work on the production of a suit- 
able potato flour for incorporating in 
the bakers’ mix should occasion arise. 

4. Milling other cereals with wheat. 

5. Experiments on the keeping quali- 
ties of 85% wheatmeal. 

6. Work on treatment of wheat in- 
fested with insect pests. 

One of the important duties of the 








Benefits of the national defense pro- 
gram to the baking industry in commun- 
ities where large defense projects are 
underway are illustrated in this .picture 
of the Rogers Pie Shop, at Omaha, Neb. 
E. C. Rogers, proprietor of the bakery, 





found his five-cent-pie business expand- 
ing so rapidly in the Omaha community, 
which has a $12,000,000 bomber plant 
along with greatly expanded activity in 
food and other manufacturing industries, 
that he found it necessary recently to 


Defense 
Project 
Booms 

Business 


move into new quarters doubling his floor 
space, at 2562 Leavenworth Street. Per- 
sonnel also had to be increased and con- 
siderable new equipment was added in- 
cluding a large reel- oven and a huge 
three-section ice box. Mr. Rogers is 
shown at the left in the picture. 
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research association was to disprove any 
unsound proposals regarding flour and 
bread, a course of action considered im- 
portant in view of the commercial and 
advertising potentialities of the vitamin 
appeal. It was the research association 
which approved, after investigation, the 
reliability of the Novadel machine for 
feeding vitamin B, and whose recom- 
mendation was accepted by the Ministry 
of Food. 

At the moment investigations are pro- 
ceeding as to the causes of the staling of 
bread, but as yet no simple remedy has 
been evolved. 

Further research dealt with the amount 
of vitamin B, that should be added to 
the flour. It was found that fortified 
flour contained appreciably less B, than 
the 85% extraction national wheatmeal, 
which had a surprisingly large B, con- 
tent. On the other hand, the fact was 
established that high extraction flours 
contained an objectionable amount of 
phytic acid, which rendered useless, nu- 
tritionally, the calcium in the bread and 
to a certain degree the calcium in the 
remainder of the diet. In short, the 
findings corroborated those of the United 
States public health department, which 
advocated a national fortified flour for 
the United States, fortified not only with 
vitamin B,, calcium and iron, but also 
with the remaining members of the B 
complex, namely, nicotinic acid, riboflavin, 
etc., and with vitamin D. 

IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE 

Referring to the vital importance of 
agriculture in the world politic, the re- 
viewer quotes from a paper read by F. 
L. McDougall, C.M.G., economic adviser 
to the Australian Commonwealth gov- 
ernment in London, at a meeting of the 
Dominions and Colonies Section of the 
Royal Society of Arts, in the early part 
of the year, over which the High Com- 
missioner for Australia, the Rt. Hon. 
S. M. Bruce, presided. The title of the 
paper was “Empire Primary Products in 
Relation to Post-war Reconstruction.” 
Mr. McDougall, after suggesting that if 
a happier future were to be secured in 
the post-war period some difficult eco- 
nomic problems would have to be faced, 
claimed that the agricultural problems of 
the world were at least as important as 
its monetary or industrial questions. He 
pointed out that at least 60% of the 
world’s population is engaged in agricul- 
ture, which rendered its social and eco- 
nomic problems of primary importance. 
Referring to the post-war problem he 
foresaw an exhausted Europe, with de- 
pleted soil fertility, with reduced flocks 
and herds, with an undernourished pop- 
ulation, and urgent need for food and 
re-equipment of its agriculture. There 
would be surpluses in the over-sea coun- 
tries and a strong demand for food and 
raw materials. A difficulty which was 
certain to arise was the means of paying 
for such commodities as might be re 
quired. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STARCH RESEARCH DISCUSSED 
New York, N. Y.—The chemistry of 
starch, with particular emphasis on re- 
search and development of a_ species 
known as “Waxy Maize,” was discussed 
by Dr. Ralph M. Hixon, head of the 
department of plant chemistry, lowa Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa, at a meet- 
ing of the New York Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, on Jan. 6. 
In the course of his illustrated address 
dealing with research work conducted at 
Ames, Dr. Hixon brought out the point 
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that “Waxy Maize” had the qualities of 
tapioca and could be developed through 
the planting of genetically developed 
seeds into large scale commercial produc- 
tion by 1943, should conditions demand 
it. 

Bakery representatives present showed 
interest in the relation the research work 
might have to the problem of staling. 
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PHILIP R. O’BRIEN IS 
RE-ELECTED IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Philip R. O’Brien on 
Jan. 12 was re-elected president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. H. S. Aus- 
trian, of Rosenbaum Bros., Inc., was 
elected first vice president and H. C. 
Schaack, of Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
second vice president. 

Directors elected for one year were 
R. F. Uhlmann, of the Uhlmann Grain 
Co; A. J. Riffel; Edward A. Green; J. 
Hollis Griffin, of J. R. Bache & Co; 
Carl E. Bostrom, of Lowell Hoit & Co; 
A. C. Fischer, of Mitchell, Hutchins 
& Co. 

Elected to the nominating committee 
for three years were Paul E. Murin, of 
David A. Noyes & Co., and John G. 
McCarthy, of McCarthy & Scoville.  T. 
E. Hanley, Jr., of the Anglo-American 
Provision Co., was elected for a one- 
year term. 

On the appeals committee are R. H. 
Brown, E. C. Brunke, J. P. Ryan, Lee 
H. Wagner, C. P. Squire. On the arbi- 
tration committee are Edward Nieft, E. 
J. Ryan, C. W. Elmer, A. E. Ladish and 
A. Q. Moore. 
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UNIFORM WHEAT CEILING URGED 

Winnirec, Man.—Uniform wheat price 
ceiling for all Canada of $1.26 bu, basis 
No. 1 Northern, delivered Montreal, is 
urged in a brief submitted to Ottawa 
last week by the North-West Line Ele- 
vators Association. The government re- 
cently set a price ceiling for Ontario 
wheat of $1.26 bu. The indicated ceiling 
for western wheat is 82°%4¢ bu, unless ac- 
tion is taken by the government to set 
a higher ceiling price. 
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CORN LOAN REPAYMENTS 
MADE ON 100,371,806 BUS 


Wasnuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that 95,166 
loans made by Commodity Credit Corp., 
representing 100,371,806 bus of 1940 corn 
and 1938-39 resealed corn, were repaid 
from Jan. 1, 1941, through Dec. 27, 1941. 

Repayments were made on 59,665,186 
bus pledged under loan in 1938-39 and 
resealed under farm storage, and on 40,- 
706,620 bus of 1940 corn. There re- 
mained outstanding a total of 165,157 
loans on 190,990,268 bus. 

Loans repaid and 
states follow: 





outstanding by 


(1938-1939-1940) 
Loans repaid since Outstanding 





Jan. 1, 1941 balance 
No. 

State— No. loans *Bus loans *Bus 
J {a 22,174 28,531 10,411 14,601 
Indiana ...... 1,894 1,874 736 833 
Ore 48,746 50,943 91,423 114,761 
Kansas ...... 1,093 926 1,280 1,117 
Kentucky .... 21 64 3 2 
Michigan ..... 32 14 15 7 
Minnesota .... 8,124 7,004 25,306 26,716 
Missouri ..... 3,159 2,842 3,568 3,606 
Nebraska .... 7,024 6,014 21,762 19,879 
North Dakota. 81 98 41 39 
yy Fae 766 494 309 235 
South Dakota. 2,001 1,531 10,265 9,161 
Wisconsin .... 51 31 38 28 

a 95,166 100,371 165,157 190,990 
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Cake 
Decorating 
Artistry 
At Its 
Fanciest— 
And 
Largest 





UST supposing you were going 
through your daily routine of bak- 
ing and you received an order like 

this: 

“We want a cake, large enough to serve 
2,000 people and as fancy as any ever 
turned out in Buffalo. It must be ready 
one week from today.” 

That’s exactly what happened to Al G. 
Stegmeier, veteran Buffalo retail baker. 
The cake was ordered by the American 
Federation of Labor for a big party hon- 
oring Norbert A. Berger, president of the 
Buffalo Federation of Labor. 

But Al Stegmeier has met and handled 
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problems in the baking trade before. He 
immediately got in touch with Remi Van 
Geyt, dean of artisans in the decorative 
cake field in Buffalo, and together they 
set out upon the colossal task. 

Van Geyt applied his artistry to build- 
ing and decorating the foundation and 
meanwhile, fruit was made ready in 
brandy. The 225-lb cake was underway, 
one of the largest ever produced in Buf- 
falo. 

The base of the cake was limited to 
33 inches because of door space. The 
foundation section in a two-story effect 
was 32 by 32 inches, and 10 inches high. 


The main lower and upper sections were 
25 by 25 inches and 14 inches high and 
they had to be strong. One-inch plywood 
was used between these sections. 

To simplify production and the serving 
of the cake, it was baked in 12 by 12 inch 
pans, 4 inches deep. Eight of these 12 
inch individual cakes were used for the 
lower tier. 

Eight 8x8x4 inch individual cakes were 
used for the second tier. One single 12 
inch square cake was used for the third 
tier, and one single eight inch square 
cake for the fourth tier. This was topped 
with a 6-inch decorative piece. 





CCC SALES OF WHEAT 
REACH 19,000,000 BUS 


Kansas City, Minneapolis Markets Report 
Business—Corn Also Moves Into 
Consumption Channels 
Trade reports on Jan. 13 indicated 
that 19,000,000 bus of government wheat 
had been sold under the CCC program. 
This would leave about 151,000,000 bus 
left to be released under the sales pro- 

gram announced in mid-December. 

Some CCC wheat apparently was sold 
last week at Kansas City, largely the 
lower grades to the grain companies who 
have it in store. Discounted quite heav- 
ily and closer to the going market than 
the other grades, the 55- and 56-lb wheat 
found a ready outlet, it is believed, 
among the grain companies themselves. 
Millers were not active buyers of CCC 
wheat during the period. 

At Minneapolis, sales of CCC wheat 
were made in volume on Jan. 12, early 
business being transacted at $1.36. Later 
sales were made on an advancing basis 
as $1.36 was the minimum at which 16% 
protein could be sold. Further sales 
were reported on Jan. 13. 


¥ ¥ 
Corn Also Moves 

Corn is reported flowing into consump- 
tion channels in record volume from 
steel tanks, which once bulged with stocks 
that the great American peacetime live- 
stock fattening program could not use. 

Grain men indicated that to a large 
extent the flow of old corn merely offsets 
the surplus of 1941 grain stored to keep 
the ever-normal granary going. 

New outlets for the corn have appeared. 


Increased distillation of corn for manu- 
facture of alcohol to be converted into 
smokeless powder for war has been or- 
dered. How much grain this will con- 
sume above normal annual distillery use 
has not been determined, but the ever- 
normal granary’s supplies already are 
being diverted to this purpose. 

Government chemists also are develop- 
ing a process for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber from vegetable oils such 
as derived from corn, soybeans and cot- 
tonseed. 

Going into 1942 with approximately 
150,000,000 bus in steel tanks and eleva- 
tors throughout the belt, officials of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., federal agency 
owning the corn, have been working at 
top speed to meet increased demand. 





SPECIAL CAR TO BALTIMORE 
CONVENTION PLANNED 


New York, N. Y.—A special car 
will leave Pennsylvania Station Jan. 
25 on “The Embassy” train to Balti- 
more with New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania bakers and allied 
tradesmen aboard, bound for the Po- 
tomac States convention. It will leave 
New York at 3:30, stopping at New- 
ark, North Philadelphia and Phil- 
adelphia and arriving in Baltimore 
at 6:45. 
by mail, wire or telephone from 
Claude A. Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City. 


Reservations may be had 


Bascombe, 





INDIANA DEALERS 
TO MEET JAN. 26-27 


Grain Group Schedules Forty-first Convention 
at Indianapolis—Industry’s Problems 
in Emergency to Be Discussed 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Carl T. Wilson, 
president of the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Association, will address the opening ses- 
sion of the forty-first annual convention 
of the group scheduled at the Columbia 
Club here Jan. 26-27. 

Featured speaker of the morning ses- 
sion on Jan. 26 will be T. C. Crabbs, of 
Crawfordsville, who will talk on “Soft 
Wheat Versus Mixed Wheat in Indiana.” 

Fred K. Sale, secretary of the group, 
will present his annual report and con- 
vention committees will be selected. 

Dr. C. C. Clore, of Greenwood, will 
address the afternoon session on the sub- 
ject, “Do Feeds Kill Livestock?” Sam 
L. Rice, president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National ‘Association, will dis- 
cuss the role of the grain and feed in- 
dustries in the national defense program. 
Stephen C. Noland, editor of the Indian- 
apolis News, will talk on “What’s Ahead 
for Business.” 

Thomas M. Quinn, of Indianapolis, 
will speak on “Federalizing Unemploy- 
ment Compensation” at the morning ses- 
sion on Jan. 27. Edward F, Stegen, as- 
sistant to the director of the Indiana 
State Defense Council, will speak on 
“Defense in Indiana.” 

“Better Salesmanship in the Grain and 
Feed Business” will be the subject of 
O. J. McClure, of Chicago, 

The annual banquet will be held on the 
evening of Jan. 26. 
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FLOUR SALES PICK UP WITH SHARP 
ADVANCES IN WHEAT 


All Markets Report Increased Bookings and Heavy Inquiry as 
Senate Action on Price Control Legislation Results 
in Further Advances in Grain Market 


Sales of flour picked up during the 
week at all points as buyers came into 
the market when wheat made sharp ad- 
vances. Senate action on price control 
legislation resulted in further advances 
in wheat and sizable flour business was 

reported over the week end. 
Northwestern mills report- 
ed sales aggregating 95% 
of capacity, compared with 
62% «a week previous and 
65% for the corresponding 
week a year ago. South- 
western mills reported sales to 137% of 
capacity, compared with 44% a week 
previous and 42% a year ago. 

Fairly sizable business was reported 
over the week end, with heavy inquiry 
and a flurry of sales when the market 
went up as a result of Washington re- 
ports. 

The southwestern sales total was aug- 
mented greatly by a 200,000-bbl purchase 
by a large eastern buyer and other big 
volume business. Outside of these large 
sales, business was reported light. Most 
of the business in the Northwest came on 
Jan. 5 and sales dropped off relatively 
during the rest of the week until the 
flurry at week’s end. Sales were prin- 
cipally to bakers and jobbers and were 
well scattered with no large lots re- 
ported purchased. At Buffalo, the family 
trade placed substantial orders and most 
of the new contracts have been in that 
field. 

Buyers are operating on heavy back- 
logs and see no real advantage in book- 
ing still further ahead, although millers 
are arguing that there is little to be lost 
by booking any commodity now. 

Northwestern flours increased 20@30c 
bbl during the week while patents at 
Buffalo went up 20c. Standard grades 
in the Southwest remained unchanged. 

Winter clears were reported hard to 
sell and the market was no more than 


maintained. Spring clears were slightly 


easier and demand was only fair. 


EXPORTS 


Export trade was extremely dull in 
the Pacific Northwest. Some very small 
orders were coming in from Central- 
South America, but Pacific Coast mills 
were not sharing in the heavy purchases 
being made by these countries. The Gulf, 
apparently, is getting a much greater 
share of the trade. There is no export 
business other than to South-Central 
America. 

Export business continued light on a 
routine basis in both the Northwest and 
the Southwest markets. 


MILLFEED 


Demand was good in all markets, but 
offerings were low because of continued 
light mill operations, developing a tight 
situation. Brokers, mixers and jobbers 
were hesitant at entering the market, 
anticipating a ceiling on millfeed, al- 
though Washington sources indicated no 
intention of imposing a ceiling unless 
it became necessary. Indications were 
that the price trend would continue up- 
ward. 

PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorTHWESTERN 
Minter that they produced 1,342,518 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,232,145 bbls the week previous and 
1,257,107 bbls the corresponding week a 
Production during the 
corresponding weeks two and three years 
ago was 1,293,811 and 1,286,537 bbls, 
respectively. 


year previous. 


Northwestern mills reported an in- 
crease of 16,549 bbls over the output 
of a week previous, while mills in the 
Southwest registered a decrease of 2,497 
bbls. Buffalo mills reported an increase 
of 29,511 bbls over the previous week. 





FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS EDGE HIGHER 
WITH ACTIVE DEMAND 


—.—— > 


Jobbers, Distributors, Mixed Feed Manufacturers Show Desire to 
Keep Well Covered on Probable Winter Requirements—Buying 
Further Stimulated by Wintry Weather Conditions 


Feed markets were decidedly firm and 
prices on most items edged slightly high- 
er during the week. While feeders were 
hesitant buyers of wheat millfeeds be- 
cause of the less favorable feeding ratios 
now prevailing, jobbers, distributors and 

mixed feed manufac- 
turers showed a de- 
sire throughout to 
keep well covered on 
probable winter re- 
quirements and an 
active inquiry from these sources kept 
the market in an advancing trend. With 
inventory out of the way, buyers who 
had been holding back for that reasen 
came in for supplies and buying was 
stimulated by wintry weather conditions. 
Feeders gave the high protein concen- 
trate market active support with a large 





volume of grain and concentrates being 
steadily fed by the dairy and livestock 
interests. Wheat millfeeds at Minneap- 
olis were up $1@1.50 ton for the week 
while the oil seed meals averaged 50@ 
75c ton higher. The index number of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices for the coun- 
try as a whole advanced about two points 
to 160.7, compared with 158.8 last week 
and 117.7 last year. 

While the spot demand for wheat mill- 
feeds at Minneapolis was not particularly 
active at current levels, mills for the 
most part were well sold up for January 
shipment and did not find it necessary to 
press offerings. 

The feedstuffs market at Chicago was 
unchanged to higher with strength de- 
veloping as the week closed. Buyers 
of wheat millfeeds at Kansas City found 


the market lightly supplied and prices 
of both bran and shorts advanced 50c 
ton. 

The large production of linseed meal and 
soybean moved readily into distributing 
and consuming channels. Selling pressure 
was therefore limited with many of the 
principal operators not making new offer- 
ings except for March and forward ship- 
ments. Mixed feed manufacturers were 
the principal buyers of soybean meal in 
the northern feeding area as feeders con- 
tinued to lean favorably toward the much 
lower priced linseed meal. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Tankage and meat scraps prices were 
fully maintained with demand active and 
stocks limited. Malt sprouts, brewers’ 
dried grains, and distillers’ grains were 
barely steady and about the only feed 
items which showed a slightly easier 
tone for the week. Offerings of de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal have practically 
disappeared from the open market and 
this has diverted considerable interest 
to the sun-cured meals, prices of which 
were $1@2 ton up for the week. Black- 
strap molasses was offered in limited 
quantities at $40.80 ton in tank cars at 
Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED DEALERS IMPORTANT 
TO WAR, CONVENTION TOLD 


Retail feed dealers can and should 
have a top position in the nation’s war 
effort, for nutrition is the first line of 
national defense, J. O. Christianson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, told members of 
the Northwest Retail Feed Association 
at their tenth annual convention in Man- 
kato, Minn., Jan. 12-13. 

“Behind the building of airplanes, 
tanks, guns and an army of trained men 
stands that group of people who are 
responsible for the food supply of the 
armed forces and the civilian population 
as well,” Mr. Christianson declared. 

The meeting drew an attendance at 
the end of the first day of 175. 

A. C. Greenman, of the feed depart- 
ment of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, told 
of his experiences when he was in charge 
of the Cargill office in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, prior to and after the Nazi inva- 
sion of that country. 

Jack Sams, sales manager for the 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, 
Ill., told the dealers that they must form 
a new concept of business, not to make 
money but to do everything they can to 
further the national effort to bring the 
war to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The Hubbard Milling Co. sponsored 
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an entertainment program for the asso- 
ciation at noon on Jan. 12. ~The enter- 
tainers were garbed in coats and caps 
made from the feed bags used by the 
company. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
ADVANCE SHARPLY 


Inquiries Become More Free—Tight Situa- 
tion Appears From Lack 
of Offerings 





After a weak start, the millfeed futures 
market advanced sharply. Inquiries are 
more free than of late. Fairly good de- 
mand came from the East. A tight situ- 
ation appeared due to lack of offerings 
and colder weather. Furthermore, light 
mill running was a factor. 
As opinion continues divid- 
ed about the possibility of 
a ceiling on millfeed, trad- 
ing still is brisk at Kansas 
City, with 4,100 tons chang- 
ing hands Jan. 12 when 
the market again moved higher. Near- 
by is strong with deferred relatively 
weak by comparison, largely because of 
the ceiling “jitters.” Demand from mix- 
ers is heavy and flour millers are in many 
cases eager to sell. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 12: 








Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
FO NE ee 34.90 34.00 34.10 
February .......... 34.90 34.00 34.00 
March .. ° 34.00 34.25 
Apr .4» > 34.10* 34.75 
BT a's c0%ees és x 32.40 34.75 
June 31.40 34.25 

All quotations bid. *Nominal, 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 12: 


Bran Shorts 

pS  SEVRC LETT TOT ree 31.00 33.00 
EE 62 ann-e ee kee ee Se 30.95 33.00 
MEE Sec eeedarseNebeeenes 30.85 33.00 
sive 33.00 

32.75 

32.50 





All quotations bid. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 





Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
10, 1942, and Jan. 11, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American—, -——in bond— 
Jan. 10 Jan. 11 Jan. 10 Jan. 11 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


ere 267,792 167,481 25,117 49,410 
2 Se 47,006 69,445 Ke ee 
EE 2 vet snes 9,124 5,637 24 $51 
eer 17,277 6,583 1,597 3,791 
0 a 9,936 9,257 865 305 
Flaxseed .... 5,156 5,484 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Jan. 10 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 491,000 (228,000) bus; corn, 
2,766,000 (76,000); oats, 8,000 (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 


in 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date Jan. 10, and corresponding date of a 





year ago: 
7—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats——, -—-Rye—, —Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
TTC 8,113 477 693 1,062 6 13 145 89 oe 1 
is ws ts cok ae 8,095 4,267 7,893 1,199 591 1,084 3,596 479 oA 350 
PL ceca er veneaes 5,447 5,151 «* 251 oe 197 205 - - 789 
CD: ga din cn cssciave 15,147 11,426 9,466 12,682 2,824 884 2,468 1,624 vw 717 
CO cree re 353 283 187 ee = i 2,306 199 - 
DORPGEE 2 ck be veveevcesies 150 80 2 2 4 5 2 2 se 160 
| PPE er Tee 30,521 18,462 3,843 2,565 1,032 81 1,321 $41 i. 553 
WOES WEEE vesececscse 11,224 9,213 792 «1,041 133 123 24 1 e's 16 
J eee re 5,267 1,066 ee 95 oa o> - we , 
SL” iss viwcauaket 10,398 7,787 es as <- By on ~ 
Indianapolis ........... 1,892 2,004 1,547 627 384 599 112 228 
MMMORS Clty .nccccsece 35,843 31,627 2,280 7,930 250 68 433 262 a 5 
Milwaukee .........-+5. 2,724 646 1,634 3,712 288 36 852 556 os B78 
MEER ccccvccccces ee ee ee ee as oe 479 os és es 
Minneapolis ........... 39,431 26,638 2,831 10,147 1,535 1,059 4,640 1,887 ++ 4,137 
New Orleans .......... 1,958 68 179 420 13 199 TT ay - as 
ae | See 556 58 645 48 59 2 38 39 ss 7 
ABORE wecscccccens 21 7 es « -s ee ew 
a ee 13,873 8,270 6,075 13,567 384 26 409 5 4 
»... WETTTEPTL EEE 1,319 798 228 642 os 2 ws s* 152 
Philadelphia .......... 2,321 252 563 143 18 14 12 2 2 
DBE, TED cease qdecevees 6,339 6,618 1,984 1,477 255 380 4 6 2 
Blown Clty «2 owe scccses. 1,698 927 1,496 1,669 93 97 6 _ 11 
eee 6,408 4,238 498 2,772 153 158 s 11 9 
,.. SPPPPTETITE CL 7,956 4,118 4 4 ~e 
Se Teererr er 217,057 144,492 47,923 62,051 8,026 5,027 17,060 6,231 -- 8,093 
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WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
FRACTIONAL ADVANCES 


Trading Kestricted by Legislative 
tainty—Farm Stocks Set 
New Record 


Uncer- 


Wheat markets maintained a firm tone 
during the past week and prices advanced 
even though general trade in future con- 
tracts was thin. Traders were mostly 
awaiting further developments in connec- 
tion with price control legislation as it 

will affect agricul- 
tural products. 
Winnipeg wheat 
futures held _ frac- 
tionally higher last 
week with Canadian 
and United States mill buying, together 
with eastern shipper support, absorbing 
some profit taking in addition to normal 
hedging. ‘Trading was not active and 
the volume of business transacted in the 
pit was not large. Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour probably to- 
taled more than 2,000,000 bus. At least 
two cargoes, made up of more than 500,- 
000 bus, were sold to Ireland, while the 
remainder of the business was in the 
form of flour with the United Kingdom 
the buyer. 

United States stocks of wheat on farms, 
Jan. 1, 1942, were the largest on record 
for that date and totaled 373,820,000 
bus. This compares with 280,840,000 bus 
a year ago and with the 10-year aver- 
age of 220,670,000 bus. The disappear- 
ance of wheat from farms during the 
October-December quarter was 114,491,- 
000 bus, which is a relatively heavy dis- 
appearance, but somewhat less than the 


in 
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10-year average. of 116,841,000 bus. 

Stocks of wheat under loan on Dec. 27 

were reported at 343,847,395 bus of 1941 

wheat, of which 110,786,000 bus was on 

farms. Sales of wheat held by the CCC 
to Dec. 31 totaled 18,856,000 bus with the 

quantity still held reported at 154,772,- 

000 bus. 

Severe low temperatures prevailed over 
most of the winter wheat belt but large 
areas were fairly well to deeply banked 
with snow which afforded protection. In 
a few areas, notably northwestern Ohio, 
northern Indiana, parts of central IIli- 
nois, and much of Missouri, protection 
was inadequate. In the southern states, 
winter grains are showing decided im- 
provement with early wheat supplying 
pasture for livestock in Texas. There is 
a good snow covering in the northwest- 
ern states, although in Washington the 
protection is scant in some places. 

In Canada, most of the prairie grain 
area had little snow coverage and De- 
cember precipitation was well below 
normal in all three provinces. Tempera- 
tures ranged as low as 30 degrees below 
zero. A cold wave spread over wide 
areas of Europe and southern countries 
reported near zero temperatures. Win- 
ter wheat acreage is generally smaller 
than expected in the Balkans and in 
Portugal. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TWIN CITY ALLIED MEETING SET 
The January meeting of the Twin City 

Allied Club will be held at the Athletic 

Club, on the 16th, with dinner at 6:30. 

The hotel headquarters for the Minne- 

sota bakers’ convention, to be held in 

St. Paul in May, will be decided upon 

at this meeting. 











News of Burlap Sailings Causes 
Renewed Interest in Market 


New York, N. Y.—News that eight 
vessels were scheduled to sail for North 
Atlantic ports and two to the Gulf this 
month caused renewed interest in future 
shipment buying in the local burlap mar- 
ket. However, the importers are reluc- 
tant to sell until more definite word as 
to the size of the cargoes is received 
here. Future shipment burlap prices 
were issued last week for the first time 
since the outbreak of the war. 

Sales activity in the burlap market re- 
mains quiet and the flow of goods is still 
hampered by problems brought on by 
the burlap conservation order. 

Cotton market dealings were only 
moderately active during most of the 
week. Opposition of President Roosevelt 
to the proposal that agricultural ceilings 
be made subject to the veto of Secretary 
Wickard caused a reaction on the mar- 
ket Jan. 8, but the market rallied and 
prices were 9 to 27 points higher on all 
months at the close Jan. 9. The rally 
was attributed to price fixing by mills 
and local short covering. Pending de- 
velopments on the price contro] ques- 
tion kept outside interest small. 

Burlap importers are now considering 
a new sales contract which. will provide 
for the confusing situations brought 
about by the government conservation 
order. Bag manufacturers and repre- 
sentatives of the OPM scheduled another 
meeting in New York early in the week. 

According to cable reports from Cal- 


cutta, burlap stocks at the end of De- 


cember amounted to 343,500,000 yards, 





an increase of 84,400,000 yards over the 
November total, and 219,300,000 for De- 
cember, 1940. Stocks of heavy goods at 
Caleutta at the end of the month 
amounted to 181,000,000 yards, a gain of 
97,600,000 yards over the previous months’ 
total. The large gain is attributed to 
the longer work week in Calcutta and 
decreased shipping because of war con- 
ditions. 

Reports from leading southern spot 
cotton firms indicated a firm basis. At- 
lanta farmers who were asking 18 and 
18¥4c are now aiming at 19¢c and Mem- 
phis staples are reported selling at the 
highest basis of the season. Average 
price at the 10 designated southern spot 
markets was 18.42c and at the 8 delivery 
points 18.5lc. 

The local cotton trade seems inclined 
to favor Secretary Wickard over Leon 
Henderson as the authority to control 
farm prices. Secretary Wickard is con- 
sidered to be more friendly to the farm- 
er and therefore more inclined to set 
high ceiling prices. 

vo ¥ 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 7.54 as compared with 
4.96 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents: per 
Ib- of cloth is -15.21 as compared with 
11.07 a year ago. 

















Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 


for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 








Previous Jan. 11, Jan. 13, Jan, 14, 

; Jan. 10, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
IE iar ceresenssniersens 311,882 295,333 276,842 281,694 277,187 
DU re 511.761 514,258 489.163 474.776 475,768 
ek I RR ew ce 214/069 184,558 180,911 187.219 187,515 
Central West—Eastern Div...... 109,767+ 89,048 121,249 122,927 114,569 
Western Division .......... 58,772 46,739 38,552 63,055 72,885 
pe ae i ge aa ge 13,915 7,040 27.674 29,980 33,729 
North Pacific Coast ............ 122)352 95,169 122/716 134,160 124,729 
0 ee en 1,342,518 1,232,145 «1,257,107 ~—«:1,293,811 —«:1, 286,537 


Percentage of activity. 


Crop-year production 








— uly 1 to————,, 
Jan, 13, Jan. 14, Jan. 10, . Jan. 11, 
1940 1939 1942 1941 
49 41 8,646,968 8,255,378 
69 69 14,400,962 13,497,177 
64 63 5,468,950 5,416,937 
71 63 3,541,745 3,471,722 
54 44 1,536,013 1,662,507 
68 66 565,052 835,258 
62 72 3,325,843 4,125,248 
61 59 37,485,533 37,264,227 





Jan. 10, Previous Jan. 11, 
1942 week 1941 
Northwest ....... 56 53 49 
Southwest ....... 71 73 69 
TOUTE RTO ccvccccccs 73 62 62 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 65 60 64 
Western Div. .. 50 40 33 
Southeast ........ 70 43 64 
N. Pacific Coast.. 60 47 58 
WEROM cewics 65 60 60 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Jam, 4220 wrccecs 415,500 293,533 71 
Previous week 415,500 301,726 73 
VORP OBO ceceses 415,500 287,541 69 
Two years ago... 399,600 254,800 64 
DIVO=VORF GVOFORO 20 ccc ccccesecsecs 65 
TOUsVORP GVOPORS: 606 cc ccpcedccvess 63 
Kansas City 
Jam. 410 ..ccees 180,000 138,237 77 
Previous week 180,000 138,465 77 
TOGP BOO ocevece 180,000 119,755 66 
Two years ago... 180,000 135,014 75 
Five-year Average .......ceeceeeees 70 
TON-VOAF AVETARE 2c csccccccccccecs 72 
Wichita 
Fam. 410 .cccess 56,700 39,906 70 
Previous week 56,700 34,400 61 
BOGE GMB 6ccices 56,700 38,232 67 
Two years ago... 56,700 35,894 63 
Salina 
Jan, 4-10 ....... 56,100 40,085 71 
Previous week .. 56,100 39,667 71 
Year ago ....... 56,100 43,635 78 
Two years ago... 56,100 49,068 87 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jam. 4-10 neces 130,800 76,086 58 
Previous week 130,800 55,516 42 
VORS OBO ssccece 141,600 67,982 51 
Two years ago... 147,300 79,212 55 
PIVO-YORF GVETARS 2. cccsccccccecces 59 
Ten-year A@VETAZE 2... cc scccresves 56 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jam. 4210 .c.ese. 73,400 46,266 63 
Previous week *. 73,400 41,712 54 
Year ago ....... 74,600 54,734 73 
Two years ago... 69,600 54,948 74 
Five-year AQVETABZE 2.2.0 cccscccccces 65 
TOR-FORF BAVOTAGO cccccscccessesers 62 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bam, O90 cccvses 294,600 214,069 73 
Previous week 294,600 184,558 62 
Year ago ....... 289,800 180,911 62 
Two years ago... 296,900 187,219 64 
Five-year Average .......eseccceces 67 
TOR-FORF DVOTORS 2. ccccccscecocese 70 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Tam. 4216 wcccces 376,950 187,334 50 
Previous week 376,950 168,172 45 
TOAP OHO osceccc 389,550 181,361 47 
Two years ago... 393,150 174,737 45 
DEVO=FORF BVOTERO: oie sccicct tecsers 43 
WORFORF GVOTRMG occ ccc cccccsccces 45 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

JOM. 6090 .ccccee 180,300 124,548 69 
Previous week 180,300 127,161 70 
ZOGF GOO .caave> 180,900 95,481 53 
Two years ago... 180,900 106,957 59 
DAVO-YORF GVOTORO 2 oc cccccccccicce’ 51 


Ten-year average 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohie, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

mm. SOD o.css008 169,770 *109,767 65 
Previous week 147,420 89,048 60 
TORE GO. b6000 0 189,120 121,249 64 
Two years ago... 174,060 122,927 71 
hee te | | Pee Pee er ee 63 
TORsFOGP GSVATORE . occ leccccecesees 63 


*Partly estimated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Migsouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

; meee 117,600 58,772 50 

Previous week 117,600 46,739 40 

(i a ae 117,600 38,552 33 

Two years ago... 117,600 63,055 54 

Five-year AVCTAZE .ncccccseseseces 48 

SeU-SOe GOES: 66 se 4 choo 00080626 52 
THE SOUTHEAST 

Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 


and Georgia mills, 
the Southeastern 


reporting each week at 
Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

q bbls bbls tivity 
SRM. BelO cccscss 19,800 13,915 70 
Previous week 16,200 7,040 43 
TONS GMO vce 43,200 27,674 64 
Two years ago... 43,800 29,980 68 
WawerPOr GUOPERD. o66i6:6.0:0:600008006 68 
BMemFOGe GUAR 22s tccsecccrsrece 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, 


for the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, 


North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller-by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, 


Weekly Crop year 

production 
Jan. 4-10 <.7.... 23,860 677,269 12,028 
Previous week 23,982 11,239 
Two weeks ago.. 20,251 10,316 
eo 22,961 633,755 10,555 
TEGO ~ v.20 5 teO 22,051 650,743 10,793 
BOSD. ~ ccwcccvess 22,156 630,150 10,577 
BOE coco ccevoe 20,931 640,597 10,167 
Five-yr. average 22,392 646,503 10,824 


-—Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, 7—Combined—. 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


336,639 8,028 206,458 43,916 1,220,366 
6,921 42,142 
7,261 38,828 
313,995 6,784 203,013 40,300 1,150,763 
330,481 7,021. 206,177 39,865 1,187,401 
333,969 7,032 214,335 39,765 1,178,454 
307,606 6,616 204,640 37,714 1,152,843 
324,538 7,096 206,925 40,312 1,177,965 
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PASS CARDS FOR MILL MEN 7 


M. A. Lehman (right), vice president, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., snaps an 
identification picture of a veteran Minneapolis miller, Edward F. Clark, 80, 
to be placed on an identification card which Pillsbury employees all over the 
country are required to present to guards as they go to work in Pillsbury mills. 


Nurse Josephine F. Meyer records other information for the pass card. 


The 


plan was adopted, according to Philip W. Pillsbury, president, in the interest of 


preventing acts of sabotage. 


This is the second time in Mr. Clark’s 60 years 


with the Pillsbury company that war crises have required close guarding of the 


mills. 


He well recalls World War I precautions. 


Information on the card 


includes signature, description of job, height, weight, color of hair, color of eyes 


and serial number. 


Mr. Clark’s number is M-1. 


While Mr. Lehman was taking 


his picture, Mr. Clark recalled that 41 years ago he had “initiated Mr. Lehman 


into the mysteries of milling.” 


A number of years ago, Philip W. Pillsbury, 


now president of the company, learned the art of milling under Mr. Clark’s 


tutelage. 





BURRUS MILL SCHEDULED 
TO SUSPEND OPERATIONS 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.— Another chap- 
ter has been written in the history of 
the Burrus six-story flour mill of King- 
the announcement by the 
management that milling operations 
would be suspended Jan. 16. Officials 


said the plant would continue to buy 


fisher, with 


grain and operate storage elevators and 
its flour warehouse. 
The plant is one of a large chain for- 





SEVERE COLD WAVE HITS 
WINTER WHEAT BELT 


City, Mo.—Although a 
severe cold wave swept over the hard 
winter wheat belt last week, farmers 
feel that no winter kill resulted, since 
moisture penetration is excellent and 
usually safeguards wheat from cold 
damage. The weather began to mod- 
erate at the week end and pasturing 
of wheat was again prevalent. 


KANSAS 





merly headed by J. Perry Burrus and 


is now owned and operated by Jack 
Burrus, Dallas, Texas. 

Long an institution in Kingfisher, the 
mill was formerly known as the Bob 
White mill until taken over by the Bur- 
rus interests. The present plant capac- 
ity is 1,000 bbls with approximately 50 
employees as compared with an earlier 
payroll of 200. 


in the plant wrecked the five-story head- 
er house. 


A year ago an explosion’ 


CCC CORN LOANS COVER 
7,891,660 BUS OF ’41 CROP 


Wasuineron, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. had made 7,420 
the of $5,719,313, on 
7,891,660 bus of 1941 crop corn through 
Dec. 27, 1941. 


72.5¢ 


loans, in amount 


Loans made to date have 


averaged bu. 


The loan program on the current corn 
crop was announced on Nov. 18, 1941. 
Under the program all corn pledged as 
collateral for a loan is stored on the farm. 

Loans by states follow: 


State No. loans Bus 
Illinois 1,332 1,763,359 
BRGIBMA. 62s cece 191 213,336 
lowa 2,690 2,934,009 
Minnesota .... 1,224 1,334,579 
eee 159 112,226 
Nebraska ‘ 1,279 1,100,646 
South Dakota. 376 333,013 
OO PAA ° 168 99,634 
Wisconsin .... 1 858 


Amount 
$1,317,754 
158,389 
.121,116 
924,481 
88,472 
792,246 
238,644 
77,528 


677 


eu) eer 7,420 7,891,660 $5,719,313 
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BANKRUPTCY PETITION FILED 
Fritz Jung, doing business as the Cov- 
ington (Ohio) Baking Co., filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy in the U. S. 


District Court at Dayton. Schedules 
show liabilities of $30,836 and assets of 
$54,087. Secured claims total $21,708 


and real estate valuation is put at $26,- 
200. 
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NEW BAKERY MANAGER 
John A. Herman for 32 years associ- 
ated with the William Freihofer Baking 
Co, the last 21 as manager of the Al- 
lentown (Pa.) bakery has retired. His 
successor is Harry Wolf, who has been 
with the company for a long time, 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ASKS 31% CUT 
IN U. S. FARM AID 


——— 


Pointing to Improved Farm Prices and Income, Chief Executive 
Calls for $376,222,849 Cut in Appropriations 
for 1943 Fiscal Year 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Pointing to im- 
proved farm prices and income, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on Jan. 7 recommended 
direct appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture and farm aid programs 
for the 1943 fiscal year be cut $376,222,- 
849, or 31% from this year’s figure. 

His requests called for total direct 
appropriations of $811,223,924, as com- 
pared with $1,187,446,773 for the current 
year. 

Principal reductions would be in bene- 
fit payments authorized under crop con- 
trol programs and in funds for purchase 
of farm surpluses for distribution among 
needy through the stamp and _ school 
lunch programs and for movement 
abroad under export subsidy programs. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s recommendations for 
benefit payments totaled $497,962,910, in- 
cluding $456,000,000 for soil conservation 
benefits and $47,962,910 for sugar grower 
benefits. 

Farm aid appropriations for the cur- 
rent year totaled $759,350,910, including 
$499,388,000 for soil conservation bene- 
fits, $212,000,000 for parity payments 
and $47,962,910 for sugar benefits. Thus, 
no request for parity payments was 
made for the 1943 fiscal year. 

The President asked, however, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture be granted 
authority to obligate the treasury for 
parity payments for the so-called basic 
crops of cotton, corn, wheat, rice, to- 
bacco and peanuts should they become 
necessary to assure growers full parity 
return on the 1942 production of these 
commodities. 


_- 


Such payments would not be made, 
however, until the 1944 fiscal year. 

The farm surplus purchase appropria- 
tion would be cut $90,879,589 from this 
year’s figure of $222,979,589. 

Commenting on the proposed decrease 
in farm benefits, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“Agricultural incomes and prices have 
increased and we hope to limit the price 
rise of the products actually bought by 
farmers. But if the price developments 
should turn against the farmer, an appro- 
priation will be needed to carry out the 
objectives of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act.” 


Stiff Corporation 
Tax Proposed 


President Roosevelt’s war budget rec- 
ommendations submitted to Congress on 
Jan. 7 revealed plans for increasing fed- 
eral taxes possibly four to five times 1940 
payments for many persons. 

Mr. Roosevelt made it clear in ex- 
plaining the budget that the Congress 
should impose taxes which will cut down 
sharply the profits being made by cor- 
porations. 

“Excessive profits undermine unity and 
should be recaptured,” he declared. 

“The fact that a corporation had large 
profits before the defense program 
started is no reason to exempt them 
now. Unreasonable profits are not neces- 
sary to obtain maximum production and 
economic management. Under war con- 
ditions the country cannot tolerate undue 
profits.” 





PHILIP W. PILLSBURY WILL 


ADDRESS A.0.M. DISTRICT 4 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president of Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is scheduled to ad- 
dress District 4, Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, at a luncheon meeting in the 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Jan. 17. His 
talk, on “The Responsibility of Flour Mills 
in World War No. 2,” will be followed 
by consideration of insect infestation in 
flour and its relationship to the Food 
and Drug Act. C. W. Harrison, of the 
FDA, will The 
meeting, at which election of officers will 
be held, will begin at 12:30. 


discuss this problem. 











ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BUENOS AIRES, “ARGENTINA. — Wheat 
harvest in last stages with returns slightly 
under expectation. Spain is said to have 
purchased 6,000,000 bus wheat from Ar- 
gentine government. Some corn and 
small amount of flaxseed are reported in- 


cluded in the deal. 











K. C. FEED TRADE FEARS 
LOW CEILING ON MILLFEED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Although there 
have been no intimations from the gov- 
ernment recently that a ceiling on mill- 
feed is contemplated, the feed trade in 
Kansas City is apprehensive about the 
matter and consequently few are able 
to form any opinions on the market. 

The fear is that if there is a ceiling it 
may be at some level lower than the cur- 
rent price. However, if the relationship 
with feed grains is considered, in the 
event of a ceiling, the feed men feel that 
even the current prices will be lower than 
the limit which may be established. 

At any rate, the rumor of such action 
is as great an influence on trading now 
as any other factor. 


a“ 
———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FIRE DESTROYS BAKERY 
Fire due to an overheated furnace 
and an exploding water boiler in the 
plant of the Willshire (Ohio) City Bak- 
ery, on Jan. 6, destroyed three two- 
story buildings and their contents. The 
loss was placed at $15,000 with partial 
insurance. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
RECEIVER FOR BAKERY 
Robert C. Sproul was appointed trus- 
tee for Nicholas Alexanderoff, doing busi- 
ness as the Union Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, bankrupt. His bond was fixed 
at $2,500. 
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Grocer-Baker Meeting Declared 
Model for Enriched Promotion 


An unusual and far-reaching step 
toward increased retail promotion of en- 
riched bread was taken at a combined 
grocer-baker meeting sponsored by 
Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa., recently. 

Although strictly local in character, the 
meeting won nation-wide interest in food 
industry circles because of the enthus- 
iastic endorsement given it by leaders 
of the government’s national nutrition 
program, and because it was widely hailed 
as a “model” for other communities. 

The meeting ties-up with the increased 
activity of the various state nutritional 
committees now functioning in each of 
the 48 states. Regional meetings are 
becoming more widespread and the story 
of enriched flour and bread is being 
told more often, its importance in the 
daily diet stressed. 

At the Reading meeting, Paul L. Cor- 
nell, consultant to the Nutrition Division 
of the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, joined with Miss Ina Pad- 
gett, vice chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Nutrition Committee, to give the pro- 
gram both federal and state representa- 
tion. 

Significance of this unusual co-opera- 
tion between grocery retailers and gov- 
ernment was the expressed hope of nutri- 
tion officials in Washington that the 
Reading meeting will serve as a model 
for similar promotion of the enrichment 
program in other communities. 

As visualized by nutrition leaders in- 
terested in emphasizing the desirability 





Andrew Maier 


. began with a batch of doughnuts . 


Andrew Maier, president of Maier’s 
Bakery at Reading, Pa., one of the largest 
wholesale bakeries in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, went into business 33 years ago 
with a batch of doughnuts. He fried 
them, packed them in a basket and ped- 
dled them door to door. 

In a 1941 Christmas greeting to the 
public, printed in the Reading daily news- 
papers, Mr. Maier had this to say: 

“The years seem to have sped by since 
that day 33 years ago. Hustling from 
house to house in Reading wasn’t easy, 
but I had great hopes. For this was 
America—where hope is a heritage every 
one, big or little, rich and poor alike, can 
enjoy.” 





of enriched bread and flour, future meet- 
ings all would include a talk by a rep- 
resentative of the state nutrition com- 
mittee, a message from the National 
Nutrition Committee, and wherever pos- 
sible, a talk by a representative of the 
local community’s nutrition committee. 
They point out that all 48 states already 
have functioning state nutrition commit- 
tees and that county and local nutrition 
committees are being set up as quickly 
as possible. 

At the Reading meeting the federal 
government’s endorsement of the enrich- 
ment program was effectively presented 
by a rebroadcast of one of the famed 
“Listen, America” radio programs. The 
program chosen contained messages from 
Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt, Surgeon General Thomas Par- 
ran and M. L. Wilson, Director of Nutri- 
tion in the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. The messages empha- 
sized the importance of nutrition in na- 
tional defense and the importance of the 
vitamins being restored to bread and 
flour in the individual diet. 

The radio program was followed by 
an address by Miss Padgett, dealing with 
the importance of a well-balanced diet 
and the nutritional advantages of en- 
riched bread and flour over the unen- 
riched. 

As Assistant Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Miss Padgett’s endorsement of the 
enrichment program made a marked im- 
pression on the grocers and representa- 
tives of local health and welfare agencies 
who were present. Nutrition leaders in- 
terested in the spread of similar meet- 
ings to other sections of the country 
believe that talks by qualified nutri- 
tionists from state nutrition commit- 
tees should be a fixed feature of such 
meetings. 

It is understood that officials of the 
Nutrition Division in Washington stand 
ready to use their influence toward secur- 
ing co-operation of state nutrition com- 
mittees in promotion of the enrichment 
program wherever and whenever re- 
quested. 

Mr. Cornell’s address at the Reading 
meeting was directly concerned with the 
importance of point-of-sale promotion 
of enriched bread and flour and the im- 
portance of the enrichment program to 
all-out national defense. Although the 
small size of the government’s staff of 
nutrition program officials will make it 
impossible to promise such personal rep- 
resentation at future baker-grocer meet- 
ings it was felt that talks directly link- 
ing the enrichment and national nutri- 
tion program to national defense should 
also be a fixed feature of such meetings. 
It is believed that the address of Mr. 
Cornell, as a former advertising execu- 
tive, as the original co-ordinator for 
the milling and baking industries in their 
co-operation with the government on the 
enrichment program, and as a dollar-a- 
year consultant to the National Nutrition 
Committee, could well be used as source 
material for future talks on this subject. 

The Reading experiment attended by 
over 600 grocery store proprietors and 
clerks from Berks and Lehigh counties, 
was a direct answer to charges made at 
the American Bakers Association con- 
vention in Boston that retail promotion 
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of enriched bread was the “weakest link 
in the entire enrichment program.” 
When Andrew Maier, president and 
treasurer of Maiers’ Bakery, returned 
from the Boston convention, he told his 
son, able, energetic, William Maier, sec- 
retary of the company, that it was time 
to “do something.” The highly success- 
ful grocer-baker meeting was the result. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HOME-GROWN WHEAT PRICE SET 
Lonpon, Eno.—An order was issued 

by the government, through the ministers 

concerned, under date of Nov. 15, fix- 
ing the standard price of millable home- 
grown wheat in England, Wales, Scot- 
land and northern Ireland, for the cereal 
year beginning on Aug. 1, 1941, at 14s 6d 
per hundredweight (112 lbs). This works 
out at 65s 3d per qr of 504 lbs, or $1.80 

bu, which is the same as in 1940. 
Previous to the war, under the Wheat 

Act of 1932, the government guaranteed 
to registered growers of millable wheat 
a fixed price for their wheat, and the 
deficiency between the market price and 
the fixed price was contributed by means 
of the flour levy or wheat quota, as it 
was sometimes called. Since May 4, 1940, 
these payments have been suspended, due 
to the government control of wheat and 
flour, but the Wheat Commission con- 
tinues to function, and the minister of 
food is required to pay the Wheat Com- 
mission such sums as are necessary to 
enable it to fulfill its duties. 

The guaranteed price of home-grown 
millable wheat for each cereal year up 
to 1938-1939 was 45s per qr of 504 Ibs 
($1.20 bu); 49s 6d per qr ($1.30 bu) 
for 1939-40; and 65s 3d per qr ($1.80 
bu) for 1940-41. The total deficiency 
payments made from the introduction of 
the Wheat Act in 1932 up to Jan. 31, 
1941, when they were suspended for the 
duration of the war, were £42,825,000 
($214,125,000), all of which sum was con- 
tributed by the flour levy on deliveries 
of imported and home-milled flour. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORT BAN EXTENDED 

Toronto, Ont.—Additions have been 
made to the list of agricultural and vege- 
table products which may not be ex- 
ported from Canada except under per- 
mit. This supplementary list includes 
wheat, rye, alfalfa, hay and clover of 
all kinds as well as practically all vege- 
tables grown in this country. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GROCERS LIMIT SUGAR SALES 
Louisvitte, Ky.—While Louisville gro- 
cers and jobbers said they anticipated 
no sugar shortage, some stores have an- 
nounced a limit of 10 lbs per customer 
to prevent confectioners and other large 
users from draining their supplies. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOWARD B. CUNNINGHAM 
RESIGNS OPM POSITION 


New York, N. Y.—Howard B. Cunning- 
ham, because of ill health, has resigned 
as head of the food section of the Office 
of Production Management, which he was 
occupying on leave of absence from the 
National Biscuit Co. 

He has been spending a few days in 
the Presbyterian Hospital here for a 
physical check up and hopes very soon to 
be back at his post as manager of the 
purchasing department of the company. 

D. C. Townson, president of Curtice 
Brothers, canners, Rochester, N. Y. will 
succeed Mr. Cunningham with the OPM, 
it is expected. 
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@ AT READING MEETING @ 


The grocer-baker meeting boosting en- 
riched bread sponsored by Maier’s Bak- 
ery, Reading, Pa., won nation-wide ac- 
claim because of the endorsement given 
it by government officials in charge of 
the nutrition program. The meeting at- 
tracted many important names in the 
trade. Among those present were: 


1. Russell W. Varney, Standard Brands, 
Inc; Paul L. Cornell; Albert Pleus, Standard 
Brands, Inc; Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality 
Bakers of America; Gerard P. Kirk, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Andrew Maier, president, 
Maier’s Bakery. 

2. Elmer H. Hoffman, Allentown grocer; 
George H. Hoffman, Allentown grocer and 
president Pennsylvania Grocers Association; 
Walter Zurowski, advertising manager Le- 
high Valley Economy Grocers Association. 

3. Gottlich Maier, vice president Maier’s 
Bakery; George N. Graf, director merchan- 
dising department, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica; Roland Richards, general sales manager 
Maier’s Bakery; Donald T. Beaumont, presi- 
dent Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Adver- 
tising Counsel. 

4. Arthur D. Whalen, salesman Maier’s 
Bakery; Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers 
of America; Fred 8. Edwards, supervisor 
Maier’s Bakery, Allentown branch. 

5. Mrs. Dorothy B. Stutzman, home econo- 
mist Maier’s Bakery; Miss Ina Padgett, as- 
sistant professor in charge of nutrition, 
Pennsylvania State College; Mrs. Paul C. 
Craig and Mrs. George Des Jardins, former 
dietitians, Reading Hospital; Mrs. Charles 
Meter, chairman Berles Co. nutrition com- 
mittee and former dietitian Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. 
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The Jf J O Vi 
Family 


You have known the original members 
for many years — 


Big Jo—a fancy short patent 


Diamond Jo—a favorite with bakers. Its 
uniformity and strength never fail. 


Chief Jo—milled to be a leader in its field. 


Josie—a strong fancy clear such as only 
millers of quality spring wheat flour can pro- 
duce. 


The newer member of this quality group of 
flours is 


Enerjo—with the wheat germ milled in. 
All are sold plain or enriched; all are milled 
to the highest standards of unvarying quality. 
The better known they are, the better they 
are liked. 


Let us help you make a selection accord- 
ing to your needs. 





WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 











SOFT WHEAT 





VANS ComPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 


A cME~ 

















“The modern 


DCCIDENT 
PRODUCER 
SUNBURST 
POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters: Minneapolis, Minn. 


trend is to 
high-quality | 
flours for 


better baking” 





NEW SPRING WHEAT VARIETY 
BEING DEVELOPED IN UTAH 


Locan, Uran.—A new variety of spring 
wheat resistant to loose and covered 
smut, rust and mildew is one of the lat- 
est developments in wheat breeding at 
the Utah State Agricultural college ex- 
periment station. The new variety was 
developed in co-operation with the Divi- 
sion of Cereal Crops and Diseases, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The rust epidemic this season gave the 
variety a good opportunity to prove it- 
self resistant. The common varieties, such 
as Federation, Dicklow, Erect and Baart, 
growing beside the new variety at Logan 
and elsewhere in the state, were all 
heavily infected with rust, whereas the 
new variety was completely free. As a 
result of the rust some of the spring 
wheat throughout the state was badly 
shrunken and materially reduced in yield. 
Although rust is considered to be a 
disease of minor importance in the state, 
except in a few sections, it has occurred 
in epidemic proportions four times in 
the last eight or nine years. 

In addition to being resistant to dis- 
eases the new wheat also has strong 
straw so does not lodge readily and is 
resistant to shattering. Farmers grow- 
ing it need not fear the loss of grain 
by shattering if harvesting is delayed. 
As a result of the non-shattering char- 
acteristics, it will also resist hail injury. 

The new variety resulted as a hybrid 
from a cross between Hope and Feder- 
ation. 

Hope wheat, the one parent, is of little 
commercial importance in the United 
States because of poor yield and low 
quality, yet it has been used extensively 
as a parent in breeding work. Some 
years ago when breeding experiments 
for loose smut resistance began at the 
Utah Station, Hope was found to be 
immune to this disease. It is also highly 
resistant to stem rust, leaf rust, and mil- 
dew, and, when spring seeded, resistant 
to covered smut. 

Federation, the other parent, intro- 
duced into the United States from Aus- 
tralia, is well known in Utah. It has 
been a leading variety in the state for 
nearly 15 years. It has the undesirable 
characteristics of being susceptible to all 
the above diseases, and tends to shatter 
if harvesting is delayed. 

The new variety, which has not as yet 
been named, seems to have inherited most 
of the good qualities of both parents. 
The variety resembles Federation in gen- 
eral characteristics. 

From 1938 to 1941, inclusive, the yields 
at Logan for Federation were 62.3, 64.7, 
60.0, 42.2 bus; for the new variety 69.2, 
73.5, 75.7 and 57.1 bus, respectively. It 
is apparent that in each of the four 
years tested the new variety has yielded 
higher than Federation. The average dif- 
ference was 11.6 bus. This year with 
the rust prevalent it yielded nearly 15 
bus more per acre. Tests in other parts 
of the state have shown similar results. 

This year seed of the new variety was 
increased and at present there are about 
40 sacks available for distribution for the 
coming season of 1942. This seed will be 
released under contract to prospective 
growers of certified seed through the 
State Crop Improvement Association. 
The fields will be inspected during the 
summer and if the variety continues to 
prove satisfactory the seed will be certi- 
fied and released for general distribution 
in 1943. 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills In the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 


> Gres FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
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Relieving the Russian Famine of Half a Century Ago 


Eprror’s Nore.—THe NorTHWEsTERN 
Mutter has retold, in recent issues, the 
story of American flour relief for fam- 
ine-stricken Russia half a century ago. 
From 800 sources at 450 points in 25 
states and territories, 2,000 contributors 
gave nearly 5,500,000 lbs of flour and 
$26,000 in cash, which was converted 
into flour. The railways gave free trans- 
portation from source to seaboard for 
this flour, free storage, lighterage and 
insurance were arranged for, and Mr. 
Bernard N. Baker, then president of the 
Atlantic Transport Line, proffered free 
of charge for the voyage the steamship 
Missouri. Within 70 days from the time 
the first appeal was made by Tue Norrn- 
WESTERN Murer, the necessary cargo 
was secured and on the way to its des- 
tination. 

The Missouri, loaded to capacity with 
the flour given by the American millers 
and their friends, sailed from New York 
on March 16, 1892, and arrived at Libau, 
Russia, on April 3. Accompanied by two 
commissioners, General Charles McC. 
Reeve and Mr. Edmund J. Phelps, ap- 
pointed by the governor of Minnesota 
to co-operate with him, William C. Ed- 
gar, then the editor of Tue Norruwest- 
ERN Muinxer, went to Russia as soon as 
the Missouri sailed, met the ship on its 
arrival in Libau and superintended its 
unloading and transshipment to the in- 
terior. He proceeded via St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow to the famine district, 
where he investigated the condition of 
the peasants and the methods of relief, 
satisfying himself that the flour given by 
the millers was properly distributed. On 
his return, he made a complete and de- 
tailed report, through these columns and 
subsequently in pamphlet form, to all 
contributors. 

About five months were consumed in 
this campaign, including the trip to Rus- 
sia, and all expenses, both incidental and 
traveling, connected with it were de- 
frayed by THe NortHwesterN MILLER. 
The final accounting, duly audited, was 
deposited with the governor of Minne- 
sota, 

Some of Mr. Edgar’s experiences in 
Russia were republished in recent issues 
of this journal, and a further installment 
follows. 


¥ Y¥ 


IGHTEEN _ governments’ were 
BK; more or less affected by the fail- 

ure of crops. They extended 
from Perm in the northeast to Orel in 
the central west, and comprised some of 
the best and usually most productive dis- 
tricts of the empire. They lie on both 
sides of the Volga and extend westward 
nearly half way across European Rus- 
sia. The nearest to Moscow is Riazan; 
the most remote, Perm. The former 
and the governments near it are trav- 
ersed by one or two railway lines; the 
latter and its immediate neighbors are 
almost, if not quite, without railways. 
Even in the nearest governments, the 
villages where the most suffering existed 
were quite frequently many miles from 
a railway. If one can imagine a north- 
western state with such a climate and 
location as, say, Minnesota, crossed by 
but one railway line, having villages of 
from 1,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, located 
20, 80, 50 or perhaps 200 miles from 
the track, suffering from a famine, a 
fair notion of the difficulties of the situa- 


tion in many of the governments may be 
obtained. 

We must remember that the 35,800,000 
inhabitants of the famine districts do not 
include merchants, artisans and such 
classes, nor does it comprise more than 
a very few thousands of wealthy and 
cultivated people. It consists almost ex- 
clusively of peasants, whose entire ex- 
istence depends upon their harvests, who 
have no accumulated surplus to fall 
back upon in case of crop failure, and 
who are, almost without exception, free 
tillers of the soil, owning at the best a 


hut, a cow or two, one or more horses, 
and the most primeval implements, as 
their entire possessions. Out of these 
35,800,000 people, at least 20,000,000 were 
helped through the season of 1891-2. 
Many things can be found responsible 
for the present condition of affairs. If 
you ask the peasant, Ivan Ivanovitch, 
what he thinks, he simply answers: “It 
is the will of God.” Perhaps it is as 
wise an explanation as anyone can make. 
Given 125 years of independence instead 
of 60, plenty of reading matter, land for 
themselves, modern agricultural imple- 


ments, good horses, free soap, free 
schools, and an abundance of food, and, 
I doubt not, the Russian peasants would 
make as creditable a figure in the world 
as our own farmers. 

The famine began in June, 1891. Re- 
ports came to St. Petersburg regarding 
the bad conditions early in the season, 
but, owing to the remoteness of the cap- 
ital from the scene of ‘suffering, and the 
lack of news facilities, the rumors were 
easily talked down by certain officials, 
who refused to admit that anything was 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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FOOD INDUSTRY MEETINGS TO DRAW 
35,000 TO CHICAGO 


<> 


Importance of Food in National Defense Program Seen as Incentive 
to Attract Leaders to Meetings During Week 
of Jan. 23-30 


Cuicaco, ILu.—Because of the impor- 
tance of food in national defense, 35,000 
food men in attendance is forecast by 
industry leaders for conventions and 
meetings scheduled for canners’ week in 
Chicago, Jan. 23-30. 

Wholesale grocery firms without ex- 
ception are expected to send more rep- 
resentatives this year because of the need 
for top ranking men to be fully in- 
formed as to the future. Manufacturers 
likewise are reported to be increasing 
representation. 

William J. Hennessy, manager conven- 
tion bureau, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, has indicated that room reserva- 
tions in local hotels are the heaviest he 
has ever known. 

This year exhibits of Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supply Association will fill 
the exhibition hall at the Stevens, and 
take up all of the space in the Boule- 
vard Room. 

Convention sessions of National Can- 
ners Association will be at the Stevens, 
of National Food Brokers Association 
at the Palmer House, and of National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Association 
at the Drake. National Preservers As- 
sociation meets Jan. 25-28 at the Morri- 
son, Peanut Butter Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at the same hotel Jan. 27-28, Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Associa- 
tion will assemble at the Morrison on 
Jan. 25, but the regular meeting is due 
to convene on Jan. 26. 

National Food Distributors Associa- 
tion is to have a frosted food exhibit on 
the mezzanine of Hotel Sherman during 
the week, and a conference. At this 
conference the following are to speak: 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor Journal of 
American Medical Association; R. M. 
Hagen, president Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses; L. A. Greene, adver- 
tising manager Forty Fathom Fish, Inc; 


H. C. Diehl, chief commodity processing 
division Department of Agriculture; 
Harry Carlton, chairman Freezer-Locker 
Short Course Committee. A meeting of 
association directors is called for Jan. 29. 

At the Hotel La Salle National Quick 
Frozen Foods Association is booked for 
an exhibit during the week. 

Chicago Association of Manufacturers’ 
Representatives will give a luncheon in 
the Gold Rooms of the Congress Hotel, 
Jan. 26, to honor Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. President 
Paul Willis will speak. 

Executive board, National Association 
of Retail Grocers, with President Her- 
bert H. Sack and Secretary-Treasurer 
Rose Marie Kiefer in attendance, is set 
for Jan. 26-27 at Hotel Sherman. At 
the same hotel there is to be a three- 
day convention of the National Retail 
Grocers Secretaries Association. 

Co-operative Food Distributors of 
America, with Vice President Hector 
Lazo presiding, will convene at the Sher- 
man Hotel on Jan. 26. That night the 
National Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., 
will hold the usual annual banquet in 
the grand ballroom of the Sherman. For 
three days, Jan. 27-29, this group will 
hold its annual convention, with Presi- 
dent William M. D’Miller in charge. Par- 
ticipating for the first time will be Ad- 
vertising Director J. H. Young. 
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MESSAGE FROM JAMES V. RANK 

Lonpon, Ena.—As president of the 
National Association of British and Irish 
Millers, James VY. Rank, of Ranks, Ltd., 
and director of the Imported Cereals 
Division of the Ministry of Food, con- 
veyed this Christmas message to fellow 
members of the flour milling industry: 

“Looking back over the last 12 months, 
I feel sure that all millers will agree with 





. TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE OFFICERS * 














New officers of the Toledo Board of Trade are shown above. In the front 
row, left to right, are John H. Bailey, manager National Milling Branch of 
National Biscuit Co., first vice president; Milton H. Faulring, manager, Toledo 
plant and branch of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., president. In the back row, 
left to right, are John W. Luscombe, Southworth Grain Co., second vice presi- 
dent; A, E. Schultz, secretary; and W. A. Boardman, treasurer. The last two 
have served in this capacity for many years. 





me that we have very sound reasons to 
be truly thankful and—to use the words 
of our Prime Minister at the recent lun- 
cheon of the Lord Mayor of London— 
‘We may derive fresh confidence from all 
that has happened.’ While we must never 
allow ourselves to become complacent, 
we are surely justified in regarding the 
future in a spirit of hopeful optimism, 
and I know that in quiet determination 
we shall remain steadfast in our task. 

“I feel that in a material sense at 
least, we millers are playing a very im- 
portant part in providing very literally 
the sinews of war, for without bread- 
stuffs neither soldiers nor civilians can 
do their part. I think we can fairly 
claim that in spite of grave handicaps 
to production here at home we have 
maintained vital supplies throughout one 
of the most difficult periods in our his- 
tory, and I should like to thank all the 
millers in our land for their co-operation 
in an achievement which is without 
precedent, and which at times has re- 
quired both courage and determination 
to keep the wheels turning. 

“With these reflections I send hearty 
good wishes to all at home, in the Do- 
minions, and in the allied countries, and 
also to our friends in the U. S. A,, 
coupled with the earnest wish that we 
may soon rejoice in victory and the re- 
establishment of the world order on a 
basis of liberty and justice.” 
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D. G. McKENZIE APPOINTED 
CHAIRMAN OF GRAIN BOARD 


Winyirec, Man.—D. G. McKenzie, 
vice president of the United Grain Grow- 
ers, and former Manitoba minister of 
agriculture, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers for Canada, The announcement was 
made at Ottawa last week. He succeeds 
E. B. Ramsey who has retired because 
of poor health. 

From April, 1926, to October, 1928, 
Mr. McKenzie was a member of the 
Dominion advisory board on tariff and 
taxation. He then entered the Manitoba 
legislature as minister of mines and nat- 
ural resources and was re-elected in 
1932. From then until 1936, when he 
resigned to become vice president of the 
United Grain Growers, he was Mani- 
toba’s minister of agriculture. 

Mr. McKenzie has been associated with 
many organizations and only last year 
was elected president of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. His appoint- 
ment is for a 10-year period. The act 
under which it was made requires the 
commissioners to devote their full time 
to their office and bars them from having 
any interest, direct or indirect, in com- 
mercial dealing in grain. 
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PROPOSAL DISCUSSED 

New York, N. Y.—The North Ameri- 
can Grain Association held a conference 
in the board of managers’ room of the 
New York Produce Exchange on Jan. 9 
to discuss a proposal to the government 
that this organization handle all lend- 
lease grain exports. It was also sug- 
gested that all government grain be han- 
dled through regular trade channels in- 
stead of some other agency and repre- 
sentatives from leading grain centers all 
over the country were present. Roy 
Barnes, of the Tidewater Grain Co., 
Philadelphia, is president of the asso- 
ciation. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
REORGANIZES, SETS UP 
PERMANENT QUARTERS 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The first general mem- 
bers’ dinner meeting of the reorganized 
Bakers Club of Chicago, held the eve- 
ning of Jan. 8, was an enthusiastic one 
and well attended. Sixty bakers and 
allied men attended and the report of 
the membership committee showed a total 
of 80 resident and nine nonresident 
members already enrolled. Of these 35 
are bakers and 54 are allied men. 

The meeting acted favorably on the 
report of the housing committee, given 
by Paul Chapman, chairman, that per- 
manent club rooms and headquarters 
be in the Sherman Hotel. 

President L. A. Williamson presided 
at the meeting, and short talks were 
made by W. E. Long, L. E. Caster, C. J. 
Burny, Paul Chapman and Secretary W. 
C. Mack. President Williamson said 
this was the dawn of a new era for the 
club, which for many years has operated 
as an association of wholesale bakers 
of Chicago. Several months ago a plan 
was proposed to widen the scope of the 
organization, to make it the headquar- 
ters for the trade in general and to 
establish and maintain club rooms. Mr. 
Long shared in the optimism of the 
president, and stated this should become 
one of the leading clubs of the country. 
All, he said, should profit from this 
affiliation, and the aim of the organiza- 
tion should be service to the industry. 

Twenty-four directors were elected as 
follows: For three years—bakers, L. A. 
Williamson, Grennan Bakeries, Inc; C. 
J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc; A. Fasseas, 
White Bakery; O. C. Lockwood, Deppe 
Baking Co; allied men—W. E. Long, 
W. E. Long Co; Paul Chapman, Chap- 
man & Smith Co; Vernon C. Usher, Bow- 
man Dairy Co; Tom Dillon, Edward 
Katzinger Co. 

Two years: bakers—R. L. Nafziger, 
Schulze Baking Co; L. S. Bressler, Boy- 
son Baking Co; M. M. Jackson, Vienna 
Model Bakery, Inc; Henry Piper, H. 
Piper Co; allied men—M. D. Stone, Proc- 
ter & Gamble; S. O. Werner, THe Nortu- 
WESTERN Miniter and THe AMERICAN 
Baker; M. G. Rhodes, Standard Brands, 
Inc; William Jaeger, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. 

One year: bakers—L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co; Walter Rick, Eagle 
Baking Co; James Glyman, National 
Baking Co; Harvey Grant, H. R. Grant 
Bakery; allied men—David D. Vaughan, 
Hubbard Milling Co; George J. Siml, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; J. H. 
Debs, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., and 
Cecil E. Sowles, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co. 

L. A. Williamson was elected presi- 
dent. He served in this capacity for the 
old bakers’ club and was selected as the 
head of the new organization. C. J. 
Burny was chosen first vice president; 
Vernon C. Usher, second vice president; 
Thomas A. Dillon, treasurer, and Wil- 
moth C. Mack was made secretary. 

The following committee chairmen 
were selected: finance, W. E. Long; ad- 
missions, Vernon C. Usher; house, Paul 
Chapman; library, A. J. Bamford; audit- 
ing, S. O. Werner; entertainment, Wil- 
liam Jaeger; nominating, L. E. Caster. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT FALLS 
IN NOVEMBER, 1941 


Bureau of the Census Reports 8,215,804 
Bbis Produced, Compared With 8,736,- 
721 Bbis Year Previous 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 
8,215,894 bbls of wheat flour were pro- 
duced during November, 1941, compared 
with 9,693,028 bbls the previous month 
and 8,736,721 bbls the same month a 
year ago. Of the 1,090 mills reporting 
for November, 1941, 1,054 accounted for 
105,331,653 bbls or 94.6% of the total 
wheat flour production of 111,368,727 
bbls as shown by the returns of the 
biennial census of manufacturers in 1939. 

Mills reporting for November, 1941, 
ground 37,559,901 bus of wheat, operat- 
ing at 59.6% of a total daily capacity 
of 574,261 bbls, and requiring 274.3 lbs 
of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

The 1,090 mills reporting for October, 
1941, ground 44,251,019 bus of wheat, 
operating at 62.2% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 576,931 bbls, and requiring 
273.9 lbs of wheat to make a barrel of 
flour. 

The 1,076 mills reporting for No- 
vember, 1940, ground 39,706,888 bus of 
wheat, operating at 59.1% of a total 
daily capacity of 591,464 bbls, and re- 
quiring 272.7 lbs of wheat to make a 
barrel of flour. 

Of the November, 1941, total, Kansas 
produced 14.8%, with 78 mills report- 
ing production of 1,216,878 bbls of wheat 
flour, New York produced 12.3% of the 
total, 31 mills reporting 1,014,130 bbls 
produced. Forty-six mills reported from 
Minnesota, accounting for 11.4% of the 
total, 933,421 bbls. Missouri accounted 
for 8.5% of the total, with 63 mills re- 
porting a production of 701,382 bbls. 
Texas produced 6.1% of the total, with 
36 mills reporting 499,310 bbls produced. 

Millfeed production reported for No- 
vember, 1941, was 325,055 tons, compared 
with 383,156 tons the previous month 
and 843,880 tons the same month in 1940. 
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COUNCIL BACKS INCREASED 
INCOME TO WHEAT FARMERS 


Winnirec, Man.—A resolution recent- 
ly passed at the annual meeting of the 
Saskatchewan Liberal council advocated 
an amendment to the Wheat Board Act 
to greatly increase the advance payment 
to farmers. 

The resolution endorsed the efforts 
which had been made to provide increased 
income for the wheat farmers, and also 
advocated that all wheat sold after Aug. 1, 
1942, “be accounted for out of the 1942 
crop until that crop is all sold, when 
the additional proceeds, if any, be dis- 
tributed on the participation certificates 
issued against the 1942 crop.” 

It was also urged that any additional 
assistance to farmers be so adjusted that 
the maximum benefit should be given the 
small producer. A reduction in stor- 
age charges on wheat in elevators was 
also asked. 
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NEW OATS VARIETIES 











Winyirec, Man.—Two new rust-re- 
sistant varieties of oats, Ajax and Exeter, 
while not available for general distribu- 
tion, are attracting wide attention in 
Canada and the United States. The per- 
formance of these two varieties generally 
is comparable or superior to other com- 


mon and popular varieties. Both are re- 
sistant to stem rust, but not to crown 


rust or smut. The limited supplies of 
seed available this year are being dis- 
tributed to registered growers for in- 
crease. It is expected that supplies will 
be available for general distribution for 
spring seeding in 1943. 
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MR. NIJDAM RETURNS FOR VISIT 
Vancouver, B. C.—After spending the 

past four months in the company’s New 
York office, Jan C. Nijdam, vice presi- 
dent here for the Continental Grain Co., 
has returned for a short visit. He is 
cleaning up his affairs before returning 
to New York where he expects to be 
stationed for the duration owing to the 
dullness of the export grain trade out 
of this port. Mr. Nijdam is a past 
president of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change. 
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NOVEMBER FLOUR OUTPUT 
ABOVE PREVIOUS YEAR’S 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour in 
Canada in November totaled 1,664,803 
bbls, compared with 1,588,428 bbls in 
the same month last year. Although 
more flour was produced this year ex- 
ports were down as against a year pre- 
vious. Flour exports in November 
amounted to 586,513 bbls, compared with 
682,718 bbls a year previous. 

The quantity of flour produced in the 
four months of the crop year ending with 
November was 6,760,783 bbls, as against 
6,388,242 bbls. The percentage of output 
to capacity was 79.4, compared with 70.5 
for November, 1940. 

Of the quantity of flour produced in 
November, 84,174 bbls were of the On- 
tario winter wheat variety, as against 
95,973 bbls in November, 1940. A small 
crop of the latter wheat with resulting 
high prices of the product is cutting 
down consumption of this flour, hence 
the smaller output. 

Production of low grade flour by Ca- 
nadian flour mills declined 34,655 bbls, 
compared with 54,978 bbls in November, 
1940, while the output of feed flour 
amounted to 11,553 bbls as against 23,330 
bbls. The quantity of bran produced in 
November totaled 23,414 tons, compared 
with 24,910 tons in the previous year, 
while shorts amounted to 22,444 tons, as 
against 22,138 tons, and middlings 11,175 
tons, compared with 9,459 tons. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
SETS OATS, RYE PRICES 


Win nipec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board, acting as administrator on be- 
half of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, and in response to inquiries, last 
week defined the maximum prices dur- 
ing the basic period Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 
1941, of oats and rye, grown in western 
Canada, as 51'2c and 66%c bu, respec- 
tively, basis in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver. 

At points west of Fort William- 
Port Arthur the maximum prices will be 
51%c bu for oats, and 66%c bu for rye, 
minus the usual freight charge to either 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

At points east of Fort William-Port 
Arthur the maximum prices for oats and 
rye grown in the prairie provinces will be 
5144c and 66%c bu, respectively, plus the 
usual freight and handling charges to the 
point of delivery. 
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Military Wedding for a 4th 
Generation Miller 








Under an arch of flashing sabers marched Lieut. David S. Jackman, Jr., 
and his bride following their marriage in St. James Episcopal Church at Wichita, 
Kansas, on Jan. 3. The bride was Margaret Kathryn Astle of Haven, Kansas. 


The bridegroom is an artillery officer. 


For three summers he was employed in 


the grain department of Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, of which firm his father, 


David S. Jackman, is vice president. 


Lieutenant Jackman is the fourth miller in the family in four generations. 
He expects to resume his milling career when the war is over. His great grand- 


father was a miller in Ohio. 


His grandfather was one of the founders of the 


Kansas Milling Co. The lieutenant received his military schooling at the R, O. 
T. C. at the University of Wichita and later at Stanford University, from which 


he was graduated last June. 


Attending the wedding were Lieutenant Jackman’s military associates and 
some of his former associates in the R. O. T. C. They formed the guard of 
honor. Also in attendance was the sales staff of the Kansas Milling Co., which 
was holding a meeting in Wichita at the time of the wedding. 

Fort Sill will be the home of the newlyweds until Lieutenant Jackman re- 


ceives other orders. 








Tire Restriction Hits Delivery 
Operations of Canadian Bakers 


Orrawa, Ont.—The latest order of 
the deputy controller of the munitions 
and supply department at Ottawa re- 
stricting the sale of tires, casings and 
tubes in Canada has created just one 
more problem for the baking trade. 

Under the new order, which became 
effective Jan. 5, bread companies along 
with department stores and coal dealers, 
will have to get along with used tires or 
do without. 

Ottawa made the order to conserve 
rubber supplies for war purposes and 
will permit tire sales only to essential 
services. This means that bread com- 
panies may soon have to start building 
stables and get “old dobbin” back be- 
tween the shafts. 

A spokesman for the bakers in dis- 
cussing the order declared that one could 
readily see that if the bakers are not per- 
mitted to buy new rubber for their 
trucks, they will soon come to the end 
of their supplies. He expressed the be- 
lief, however, that there would shortly 
be some easing of the new restrictions 
and that bakers would be permitted to 


use at least enough trucks to get their 
bread to the stores. The house-to-house 
delivery could be carried on by horse- 
drawn vehicles, he predicted. 
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PRICE CONTROL OFFICE OPENED 





Vancouver, B. C.—An office has been 
opened here, with a large staff, for the 
regional director of the new War Time 
Prices and Trade Board recently estab- 
lished by the federal government. This 
follows the appointment a month ago of 
R. M. Bryan as regional director of mill- 
feed and flour. 

Mr. Bryan’s efforts to date have been 
taken up entirely with millfeed as set 
out under the provisions of the Freight 
Assistance Act, which gives coast farm- 
ers a rebate of $6 ton on feedstuffs 
brought in from the prairies. 

Mr. Bryan reports that so far he has 
received no instructions from Ottawa in 
connection with the flour duties of his 
office. These are expected to follow 
later. In the meantime prices are being 
controlled under the general board rul- 
ings. 
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(Continued from page 19.) 

wrong. The landed proprietors having 
estates in the famine district were early 
made aware of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, through the complaints of their ex- 
serfs, who begged for assistance from 
their former masters. The latter, as a 
rule, responded nobly to the appeals of 
their people, and through them the gov- 
ernment was urged to prompt action, and 
finally was roused to take decisive steps 
by the failure to collect taxes, showing 
conclusively that the peasant was abso- 
lutely bereft of everything and could 
not be pressed any further. When they 
awoke to the situation, the authorities 
took very positive measures for relief. 
The ukases forbidding exportations were 
immediately issued, and, as the situation 
was so palpably bad as to render further 
denial of its gravity futile and ridicu- 
lous, even those among the offiicials who 
had persistently ignored and refused to 
believe the truth, reluctantly admitted 
that, “owing to the bad weather, there 
had been a partial crop failure.” To 
this very moderate statement of the case, 
a certain limited class in St. Petersburg 
adhered throughout the year, resolutely 
shutting its eyes to the actual situation 
and refusing to treat the famine as any- 
thing more than a passing and temporary 
interruption to the local prosperity of a 
certain district. From this source—a 
decided minority of the educated ele- 
ment in Russia, and mostly of the official, 
rather than the landed class—came the 
contradictory and confusing statements 
regarding the extent and severity of the 
famine, which were so discouraging to 
those in America who were trying to se- 
cure aid for the hungry. Living remote 
from the affected district, this class shuts 
its eyes and stop its ears and stupidly 
refuses to believe unpleasant facts which 
are patent to all who care to learn the 
truth. As a rule, the educated Russians 
admitted the existence of the famine, and 
wisely refused to ignore the true state 
of affairs. 

Of course, the grain handlers and the 
commercial element in Russia knew the 
actual condition of things long before it 
was understood in official St. Petersburg. 
They were aware that the inevitable dis- 
covery of the condition of the people 
must come and that it would put a sum- 
mary quietus on their operations; there- 
fore, they bent every energy toward get- 
ting hold of the grain and exporting it 
before the situation could be known by 
the emperor. This accounts for the im- 
mense activity at the seaports previous 
to the issuing of the imperial ukases. 
The trade was well aware that it was 
working on the thin crust of a volcano, 
and that its time was limited; therefore, 
it worked with a will to get grain out 
of the country and gold in exchange for 
it before anything could occur to pre- 
vent its operations. 

Late in awakening to the situation 
though it was, the government acted with 
autocratic energy when it finally made 
up its mind to do so. Led by the em- 
peror himself, who organized a special 
relief committee, at the head of which 
he placed his son, the Russians organized 
for relief purposes, and began to combat 
the famine with all the might and means 
they could rally to their aid. 

The government spent $75,000,000 in 
relief, which was administered through 
the zemstvos, or county councils, to the 
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mirs, or village communes, which, in 
turn, loaned it to the peasant. This was 
the backbone of the relief work. The 
landed proprietors returned to their an- 
cient responsibilities, from which they 
were released by the emancipation of 
the serfs by the Emperor Alexander II, 
and most of them were again found 
among the peasants, either in person or 
through their sons and daughters, re- 
lieving distress as far as possible. Many 
touching examples of true heroism and 
self-devotion were shown among this 
class, some of whom sacrificed their en- 
tire fortunes and gave up their whole 
time to the work of relief, bankrupting 
themselves, in many instances, both in 
fortune and in health, in order to save 
the lives of their former serfs and 
ameliorate their wretched condition. 
Much of the cargo of the Missouri was 
distributed through this agency, and, by 
actual observation, I was convinced that 
we could not have secured a better, more 
conscientious or more intelligent class 
through which to deliver our flour to the 
hungry. 

The government relief was given 
through the zemstvo in the form of a 
loan to the peasant, but only to the 
working and responsible unit, leaving out 
of calculation the old and very young, 
the very poor and the infirm. All outside 
aid was given to supplement the 
zemstvo’s rations and assist the classes 
which it did not take into consideration. 
Included under this head of supplemen- 
tary relief came the work of the landed 
proprietor, and that given by the em- 
peror himself, who, ever since he learned 
the true state of affairs, had been fore- 
most in helping his people, devoting to 
the purpose half his savings and half his 
annual income, besides the proceeds of 
court balls, entertainments, etec., which, 
for the time being, were abandoned. Un- 
der this head came also the work of 
local relief organizations, benevolent as- 
sociations, church charity and American 
helpers. The zemstvo relief was the main 
and the rest were the auxiliary supports 
of the peasant during this terrible year, 
and it must be admitted that Russia did 
her best to grapple with the allied army 
of hunger and pestilence, with which she 
was confronted, and deserved the sym- 
pathy and aid, rather than the cold criti- 
cism of more fortunate observers. 

At Moscow, one came, so to speak, 
within sound of the relief battle, for the 
territory affected by the bad harvest 
reached almost to the gates of the Krem- 
lin, and here one realized that at the 
front men and women were battling 
valiantly with the allied hosts of famine 
and pestilence. One could mark the 
stragglers who retreated to the protec- 
tion of the city and the recruits who 
hurried forward to the work allotted 
them. Some returned, weary and worn, 
as came Madame Venevitenoff, to die 
in Moscow of smallpox contracted while 
working among the peasants. Couriers 
from the battleground returned and hur- 
riedly pressed on westward, to seek re- 
inforcements and help, doctors, nurses, 
medicines or supplies. Through Moscow, 
back and forth, came and went men with 
missions, such as Fox and Brooks, the 
representatives of the Quakers, who first 
journeyed through the famine districts to 
learn the truth and then hurried back to 
England to obtain money with which to 
relieve distress and hunger. 

Here in Moscow the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth had an organized committee 
which was doing well. Allied with it 
were ladies who actively assisted in the 
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work of relief going on at the front. In- 
deed, one became impressed with the no- 
tion that the struggle occurring only a 
few versts away was very much like a 
campaign, and that Moscow was the base 
of supplies and reinforcements. I need 
not say that a struggle with mortal foes 
would be much more to the taste of the 
Russian people, but they certainly showed 
their characteristic bravery and _ forti- 
tude in this fight with hunger and typhus, 
and many laid down their lives and gave 
their fortunes in the cause to which they 
were committed quite as cheerfully and 
far more nobly than they would if an 
army with cannon had been marching 
upon their beloved city. 

One learned of men and women who 
went quietly and unostentatiously down 
into the horrible scenes beyond, where 
smallpox and typhus raged, and wan- 
faced, half-fed peasants suffered, never 
to return; who laid down their lives with- 
out a murmur; who did good without 
hope of reward, and whose acts are un- 
known, save among the people they went 
to succor. Some—many—of these were 
from the noblest families of Russia. 
Ladies of culture and refinement, gentle- 
men of wealth and distinction, passed 
from the gates of Moscow to live and 
labor among the wretched. Some re- 
turned, but many were buried on the 
field they voluntarily sought. 

As to the real cause of the famine, as 
far as I was able, from my brief survey 
of the situation, to be a judge of it, I 
should ascribe it briefly to the land 
system. The following is the substance 
of an article which I contributed to the 
Forum on this subject: 

In endeavoring to find causes for the 
present deplorable condition of affairs 
existing in that portion of Russia com- 
monly known as “the famine district,” 
one almost inevitably concludes, after 
even a slight examination, that other and 
more weighty ones than that usually 
given (the unfavorable weather of last 
year) are at the bottom of it. The 
longer the investigation is continued, the 
firmer grows the impression that funda- 
mentally the system of communal owner- 
ship of land is responsible for the situa- 
tion. The “mir” (a community of Rus- 
sian peasants in which the land is divided 
into lots and held in common) has simply 
exhausted itself, and the 30 years which 
have elapsed since the emancipation of 
the serfs have been more than sufficient 
to demonstrate that the entire founda- 
tion upon which Russian agriculture is 
based is radically weak, and that the 
practical result of holding land in com- 
mon, at least in Russia, is a complete 
and utter failure. The present famine, 
widespread and terrible in its effects, is 
an ominous object lesson, proving be- 
yond doubt that the theory of communal 
land-ownership will not bear the test of 
practical experience. It has taken 30 
years to solve this problem in Russia, 
and hunger is its answer. The peasant 
will not intelligently and adequately cul- 
tivate land which may pass from his pos- 
session into the hands of others, after 
one, two, or, at the bést, a few seasons. 
On the contrary, he works it for what 
it will immediately yield, caring little for 
its future condition, for he does not 
know how soon the mir may allot it to 
another. > 

Twenty million nominal property own- 
ers, for such are the famine-stricken 
peasants, holding in common and cling- 
ing tenaciously to large areas of fertile 
land, fearful above all else of becoming 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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THE MUCH MALIGNED 
MILLER OF OLD 

Early in the nineteenth century the 
water miller was by no means free 
from that obloquy which in one form or 
other had dogged his craft, from the 
days of Chaucer, if not from earlier 
times still. In tracing century by cen- 
tury the fortunes and vicissitudes of the 
much maligned miller of old, ideally a 
man whose placidity of temperament was 
only equalled by his prosperity and hap- 
piness in life, but actually a very hard 
working, and often greatly worried 
tradesman, there is much reason to ques- 
tion the popular vote of censure under 
which he so long labored. 

A jeremiad of the period may be taken 
as a typical illustration of the views 
and temper of the age with regard to 
this long suffering craftsman. It may be 
premised that numerous pamphlets com- 
mon at the time regarding high prices, 
dearths, grinding and baking afforded, 
a ready vehicle for the promulgation of 
erratic views of all kinds upon popular 
topics. 

The caustic critic from whom the fol- 
lowing is taken is Sutcliffe, the milling 
engineer: 

“There is no manufactory of any kind 
that I know of in which so little improve- 
ment has been made for the last 30 
years as that of grinding corn; and the 
reason is obvious. First, those in general 
that have been employed in it have not 
been men of either family, fortune, or 
education. 

“I may venture to assert, with the 
greatest confidence, that there is not one 
miller in 20 that knows anything about 
grinding well. The general estimate of 
the most experienced and intelligent mas- 
ter millers is that there is 2s per qr dif- 
ference between grinding well, and in but 
a middling way; and more than 4s per 
qr difference between grinding very well 
and ill, Grinding and dressing well are 
of much more importance to the master 
miller and the public than men in general 
are aware of. 

“It is truly surprising that they should 
have been so little attended to, consid- 
ering the high price of grain for so long 
a time. There is no manufactory in the 
kingdom that is of half the consequence 
to the public as that of grinding corn; 
yet is there none that stands so much in 
need of improvement. What an invalu- 
able source of wealth lies yet unexplored 
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in the drying and grinding of grain! 
The prince, the peer, and the peasant are 
equally interested in it.” 

Outspoken criticism of this kind must 
have proved somewhat depressing to the 
struggling old yeoman millers, who knew 
so little, yet did their best—From Tue 
NortuwesternN Miuier of half a century 
ago. 

GENEALOGY OF ICE CREAM 

Popular history gives Dolly Madison, 
wife of President James Madison, credit 
for creating a sensation in Washington 
by introducing ice cream at a White 
House party about 1808. 

A recently discovered manuscript in 
the archives division of the Pennsylvania 
State Library indicates, however, that 
the delicacy was probably known to Phila- 
delphians 10 or 12 years before its in- 
troduction in the capital. 

The parchment, dated 1796, is a peti- 
tion to the state legislature from a Hai- 
tian requesting permission to sell ice 
cream in the state house yard. 


In the Holy Land, during the life of 
Christ, the ass mill was in common use, 
and most of the references to millstones 
in the New Testament allude to it. The 
warning words, “It were better that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck,” 
are not indeed explicit on the point in 
the authorized version; but in the Hebrew 
original it is an ass millstone which is 
distinctly indicated. The Revised Ver- 
sion of 1881 adopts the rendering “great 
millstone,” and, adds the note, “a mill- 
stone turned by an ass.” 


THE MILLER AND THE MAID 


Across the heath and down the hill, 
a-back of patient Dobbin, 

The farmer’s daughter rides to mill, and 
mocks the thrush and robin. 

For saddle she’s a sack of grain, she 
sideways sits and chirrups; 

A finger in old Dobbin’s mane is good 
as forty stirrups. 

The miller comes—a merry blade—and 
doffs his hat and greets her: 

“What wish you here, my pretty maid?” 
“I’ve brought you a sack of wheat, 
sir.” 

“And have you gold to give for grist?” 
“Not I, we’re poor, alack, sir; 

But take your toll—a tenth, I wist— 
from what is in my sack, sir.” 

He lifts her lightly from her seat and 
laughs, a merry miller! 

“I cannot take my toll in wheat; I must 
have gold or silver. 

But since you've brought no coin nor 
script,” he smiles and fondly eyes 
her, 

“Tl ask no toll but from your lips—one 
kiss—who'll be the wiser?” 

The maiden blushed and bowed her head, 
and with her apron fingered, 

And pouted out her lips of red, where 
countless kisses lingered. 

“A single kiss? (she smiled in glee, as 
who would say, I’ve caught you) 
“My father said your toll would be a 
tenth of what I brought you.” 

The millstream shouted to the sands: 
“He kissed the farmer’s daughter,” 

But the grim old wheel stretched out his 
hands and spanked the saucy water. 


ANONYMOUS. 
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ENGLAND'S OLDEST WORKING 
FLOUR MILL 

Winchcombe Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
owns the oldest working flour mill in — 
England, according to the Cheltenham 
Echo, It dates back to 1158 A.D. in 
the reign of Henry II, when the Bene- 
dictine monks of the famous Winchcombe 
Abbey built it and ground their own 
corn in it. On one of the mullions of 
an old window the date 1158 is deeply 
cut in beautiful lettering. 

Another indication of the great age of 
the mill, and of the lasting character of 
the craftsmanship of those times, is the 
upright wooden drive shaft—still in use 
today—cut by hand centuries before such 
things as lathes were thought of. 

Nearly 200 years ago the Smiths—a 
local family—remodelled the mill slightly 
and added a bakery. In the courtyard, 
there is an elm tree planted by one of 
the Smiths 187 years ago. 

In later years, the mill passed into the 
possession of the Day family, and subse- 
quently to B. S. Petchey, who is still 
actively engaged as miller, with A. E. 
Titchmarsh as governing director of the 
company. 

The Isbourne has supplied the motive 
force as the millstream. In addition, 
the newer part of the mill now enjoys 
electric power, and a new building to 
house a modern intake plant for wheat 
is just being completed. 


SLENDER RATIONS 


Despite large shipments from the Unit- 
ed States, Great Britain is on slender 
rations. American food, the Secretary 
of Agriculture says, has been going to 
England at the rate of 250,000 tons a 
month. ‘This represents a substantial 
part of the British diet. The need of 
more foodstuffs is indicated by the fol- 
lowing rations: cheese, 3 oz a week; meat, 
7 oz; bacon and ham, 4 oz; eggs, two a 
month—when available. 


The driving of a motor wheel by the 
feet of men is as old as the days of 
Vitruvius, who describes a wheel for 
raising water being turned in this way. 
The utilization of such a wheel for grind- 
ing corn is mentioned by Olaus Magnus, 
in the year 1537, as being in use in 
northern Europe. The Chinese have used 
the treadmill for many centuries. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
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